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The Hiftory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. ah a vie 
of the Progrefs of Society in Europe, from the Subverfion of 
Roman Empire, to the Beginning of the fixteenth — . 
William Robertfon, D. D. Principal of the Univerfity of Edin-~ 
burgh, and Hifforiograpber to bis Majefty for Scotland. Jn Three 
Vols. 4to. Pr. 2l. 125. 6d. Cadell. [Continued.] 


TE have often, in the courfe of our Review, animadverted 
upon the danger of forming hiftory upon an hypothefis, 
rather than reducing it to facts ; and we are forry that the work 
before us has not diminifhed the number of our,complaints on 
that head. Syftem fhould arife from a¢tions.and events, but 
the latter ought not to be tortured into the former.. We clofed . 
our Jaft Review of this work with an obfervation, that there was 
in Europe an early, if not a perpetual, diftin&tion between feudal 
and commercial property ; and we cannot help repeating our re- 
gret, that this author has totally omitted the moft perfe& fyf 
tem of the feudal law, as it ftood in Europe during the darkeft 
periods of hiftory, we mean the Saxon conftitutions in England. 
It unfortunately happens, that fcarce any two writers upon 
the feudal law agree even in principles with each other; and 
the reafon is plain, becaufe each country adopted peculiar 
modes. Hence it is, that the Italian, German, and Spanith 
feodifts, differ among themfelves. Wilkins, and other Eng- 
lith writers, ridicule Craig the Scotch lawyer; and he 
juftly obferves, that even the imperfections of this fyftem are 
proofs of its antiquity, 

Thefe are confiderations extremely difcouraging to any wri- 
ter who attempts, as Dr. Robertion does, ‘to give a view of the 
ftate of Europe. Even the terms are problematical ; nor. is it 
very certain, whether that of barbarians belongs to the inva- 
ders, or the inhabitants of Italy, during the [Vth, Vth, and 
. Vith centuries. It is certain, that the Gepidz, or Lombards, 
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‘who made the moft early-fettlements in Italy, which they in- 
vaded from Pannonia, were a civilized equitable people ; where- 
as the German Lombards, who ferved under Narfes the Impe- 
rial general, were fuch barbarians, that they were fent back to 
their own country on account of their enormities. If Totila, 
and other Gothic generals, committed’ any’ devaftations updén 
‘Rome, they were provoked to them by the ‘repeated inftances 
of treachery and bad faith of the inhabitants ; for the bare 

“barians, as they are called, at the firft fack of Rome, ~be- 
held it with a claffical veneration, and-inftead ‘of deftroying 

“the monuments of antiquity, they left them untouched. ~The 
Lombards, and other nations who inhabited Italy, in the reign 
of Charles the Great, were far more polifhed than their maf. 

“ters ; and’with regard to feudal inftitutions, ‘we ean find no 
traces of them farther than fometimes a bare reddendo, among 

‘the gréat cities of Italy, after “his departure.’ "The Pifans cul- 
tivated commeérce; the Pertgians, agriculture ;°the'Siernefe, 

‘magnificence and independency ; the Florentines'the arts of ci- 
vilization and induftry ; the-Milanefe, thofe of war, and‘ the 
manufatures of arms. In fhort, each ftate adopted fome pe- 
culiar mode of improvement ;' ‘and it would, ‘perhaps, ‘be’difh- 
cult for this author to find among them, the fubje@ion annexed 
to the feudal inftitutions, ‘tit they were revived by'that tyrant 

- Frederic II. of Germany. Even then it did “not long’ conti- 
nue, and’ upon his death ‘they sefumed their independency. : 
it is true, the German emperors ftill kept up ‘their claims to 

‘the fovereignty of Italy; but, as’has been hinted before, it was 
always difputed by the ‘popes, who, ‘therefore, ‘became fome- 
times popular in Italy. 

It would far ‘exceed the bounds of .our'Review, ‘thould we 
colleé& ‘all the proofs that might be brought ‘from ‘the hiftory 
of differént nations to invalidate, if not to deftroy, the feudal 
“hypothefis laid down ‘by the Doétor, which he ‘has fo ingeni- 
eufly built up, and demolifhed, for favourite purpofes. A rea- 

“der, however, who is in the leaft converfuint with the true hif- 
tory of the times here treated of, muft be fenfible, that ‘long 
before the refgn of the emperor Charles V. feudal fyftems, 

\npon the continent of Europe, ‘had, in reality, no operation, 

“but through the fword ; for'this plain reafon, that the popes, 
whofe authority was then next to ominipotent, exercifed a 
power of. diffolving all conneétions, not only between lord 

“and vaffal, but between fovereign and fubjec. 

« Government, fays our author, was itill far from hav- 
ing attained that ftate, in which ext€nfive monarchies act with 

“united vigour, or carry on great undertakings with perfever- 


“ance and fuccefs, Small tribes or communities, even in their 
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-Kudeft ftate, may.Operate in concert, andexert their utmoft 
force. ‘They are,excited to,a& not by the diftant objeéts, and 
Subtle fpeculations, which ,jntereft or affe& men in polifhed 


focieties, but by their prefent feelingss. The infults of an ..° 


enemy kindle refentment ; the fuccefs of a rival tribe awakens 
emulation} thefe paffions. communicate. from. breaft to breaft, 
and .all the members of the community, with united ardour, 


ruth into the,field in order to,gratify their revenge, or to ac- 


_qguire diftinGion., But in widely extended ftates, fuch as the © 


, great kingdoms. ,of Europe at the beginning of the fifteenth 
sentury, where. there. is little intetcourfe between the diftant 
_Fequires prewious, concert and long. preparation, nothing. can 
_roufe and _.call.forth their united ftrength, but the abfolute com- 
mand of a defpot, or the powerful influence of regular policy. 

Of.the former:the.vaft.empires in the Eaft are an example ; the 
irrefiftible mandate of the fovereign reaches the moft remote 
provinces of. his dominions, and compels whatever number of 
“his fabje@s,he is ,.pleafed to fummon, to follow his ftandard. 

‘The, kingdoms of, Europe, in the prefent age, are an inftance 
of the latter; .the prince, by. the lefs violent, but no lefs ef- 
fegtual operation of laws and a well regulated government, ,is 
enabled to avail. himfelf of the whole force of his ftate, and to 
employ i it in, enterprizes which require ftrenuous and perfevering 
efforts.’ 

The above paflage is a freth proof of the danger of procruf> 
tian (the reader, will pardon the word) experiments in hiftory 
to fit it to an hypothefis. We are afraid that: the faét is very 
different at this. time, from what has been ftated ia his 
work ;.and that the great armies now brought into the field, 
are as much the effeét of .defpotifn as they were in the times 
of Xerxes and Darius. We believe his Pruffian majefty, during 
the late war, was far more obliged to his prerogative than to 
his code of laws, for the numerous armies he raifed. Officers 
who have feen fervice abfoad, well know how little the em- 
prefs of .Ruffia, the houfe of ,Auftria, and the other great 
powers of Europe, confult their civil conftitutions in making 
up the complements of men for the operations of a campaign 5 ; 
and it .will bé found extremely difficult to reconcile the laws 
_ even in our own regulated government, to the practice of preff- 
ing meu into fea or land-fervice.—Our author proceeds to flav 
how very limited the power of European monarchs were at 
the opening. of the XVth century, how fmall their revenues, 
_and how unfit their armies for conqueft. We fhall, foon have 
an opportunity, of examining the truth of thofe obferva- 
tions, and whether they. are. fupported by proper authorities. 
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In this place it is fufficient to fay, that fome of the matters 
here laid down, feem to be the very reverfe of what really 
happened ; and it would be no difficult matter to prove, that 
many princes on the continent of Europe, when fpirited and 
fuccefsful, found means, before the age of the emperor Charles 
V. to exercife prerogatives, to create revenues, and to raife 
armies more formidable than they have done fince that zra. 
The hiftory of every nation on the continent contains repeat- 
ed refutations of our author’s pofitions on this head, and al- 
moft every page of the Englifh annals contradi& them. We 
thal! not difpute the truth of the Doétor’s obfervation, as to 
the utility of infantry in war, and the inutility of the vaft bo- 
dies of cavalry that were then brought to the field. We be- 
lieve that fuch remarks in general are juft, but ftill liable to 
exceptions. He proceeds, 

* As thee circumftances rendered the operations of particu- 

lar kingdoms lefs confiderable and lefs vigorous, fo they long 
- kept the princes of Europe: from giving fuch attention to the 
fchemes and tranfaétions of their neighbours, as led them to 
form any regular fyftem of publick fecurity. They prevented 
them from uniting in confederacy, or from aéing with con- 
cert, in order to eftablifh fuch a diftribution and balance of 
power, as fhould hinder any ftate from rifing to a fuperiority, 
which might endanger the general liberty and independance. 
During feveral centuries, the nations of Europe appear to have 
confidered themfelves as feparate focieties, fcarce conneéted to- 
gether by any common intereft, and little concerned in each 
others affairs or operations. An extenfive commerce did not 
afford them an opportunity of obférving and penetrating into 
the fchemes of every different ftate. ‘They had not ambaffa- 
dors refiding conftantly in every court, to watch and give early 
intelligence of all its motions. ‘The expeétation of remote ad- 
vantages, or the profpeé of diftant and contingent evils, were 
not fufficient to excite nations to take arms. They only, who 
were within the fphere of immediate danger, and unavoidably 
expofed to injury or infult, thought themfelves interefted in 
any conteft, or bound to take precautions for their own 
fafety. 

‘ Whoever records the tranfa@tions of any of the more con- 
fiderable European ftates during the two laft centuries, muft 
write the hiftory of Europe. Its various kingdoms, throughout 
that period, have been formed into one great fyftem, fo clofely 
united, that each holding a determinate ftation, the operations 
of one aré fo felt by all, as to influence their counfels and r 
laté their meafures. But previous to the fifteenth century, 
unlefs when vicinity of territory rendered the occafions of dif- 
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cord frequent and unavoidable, or when national emulation | 
fomented or embittered the fpirit of hoftility, the affairs of, 
different countries are feldom interwoven. In each kingdom 
of Europe great events and revolutions happened, which the’ 
other powers beheld with the fame indifference as if they had 
been uninterefted fpe€tators, to whom the effect of thefe tranf- 
aGiions could never extend. : : 

* During the violent ftruggles between France and England,. 
and notwithftanding the alarming progrefs which was made 
towards rendering one prince the matter of both thefe king-: 
doms, hardly one meafure which can be confidered as the refult 
of a fagacious and prudent policy, was formed in order to guard 
againft an event fo fatal to Europe. ‘The dukes of Burgundy. 
and Bretagne, whom their fituation would not permit to remain 
neutral, engaged, it is true, in the conteft; but they more 
frequently took the part to which their paffions prompted them, . 
than that which.a juft difcernment of the danger which threate. 
ened themfelves and the tranquillity of Europe fhould have: 
pointed out. The other princes, feemingly unaffected by the. 
alternate fucceffes of the.contending parties, left them to de- 
cide the quarrel, or interpofed only by feeble and ineffectual) 
negociations.’ 

We have been folicitous to give this paflage in the Doétor’s 
own words, left the reader, who is acquainted with the hiftory 
of Europe, fhould have imagined, we were impofing upon his 
credulity ; had we contented ourfelves with giving the fub-. 
ftance of the paflage. Were we difpofed to Jay down an hypo- 
thefis, it would be the reverfe of the above ; and we could fup- 
port it, without going farther, by a very common publication, 
that of Rymer’s Foedera. Even fo far back as the year 1275, 
our Edward I, affifted his brother-in-law Alphonfo king of Caf- 


tile, againft the Moors, who were becoming too formidable:in 


Europe. The fame prince entered into a. commercial treaty 
with Albert duke of Brunfwick, and the balance of power on: 
the continent was held by the Hanfeatic league. No prince. 
to this day ever entered into more various and extenfive. cons; 
neétions than Edward ILI. of England did with foreign poten- 
tates, and none even confulted that equilibre. with greater at=. 
tention. The powers of Europe were fo far from beholding 
with indifference the alarming , progrefs which was made to-\ 
wards rendering one prince the mafter of beth France and) 
England, that the emperor Lewis found it neceflary to break 
off his alliance with Edward, and to make. a feparate péace, 
with France ; and at. the fame time revoked the dangerous: 


powers which had been conferred upon Edward, by making. 


him vicar of the empise. Could a modern potentate,, —_ | 
: ¥ 3 ; or 
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for the balance of power, have atted with mote’ policy and pres” 
cifion ? 

Every page of hiftory abounds with thelike inftances of pab- 
lic ¢are and caution. The Flemings, the Savoyards,: and thee 
Italian ftates, were watchfyl overthe progrefs of the Eniglifh. 
Two Genoefe noblemen headed their countrymen, who’ cor 
pofed the flower of the French army at the battlé of Creffy’;! 
and what cannot be paralleled in modern’ times, the king of 
Bohemia, old and blind as he was; died in that field’ fighting’ 

againft the Englith, whofe progre/s bad alarmed bits: 

Had the Doétor confulted even the hiftory of his own cour» 
tty, he would have found the moft pregnant inftances’ to cdn¥ 
tradict-his general pofition, in the early ahd inviolable connec 
tions that always fubfifted between the French and the Scotch, 
and the prodigious fuccours fent by the latter to prevent the Eng- 
lith from becoming mafters of France. William III. of England 
never exprefled greater jealoufy of Lewis XIV. than the Scoteh 
always did of the Henties and the Edwards. If we throw onr 
eyes northward, we may fee the fame plans of polity operat- 
ing. We there obferve with what atténtion the princes’ of 
Germany and Mecklenburgh watched the progrefs of thé two 
great Scandinavian powers, Sweden and Denmark. Margaret 
of Denmark, who was calléd the Semiramis of the North, it 
is true, in a very dark age, became miftrefs of three Scandi~ 
navian crowns ; but, rude as the times were, with what a juft 
regard to the independency of each ftate was the union of 
Calmar formed ? 

‘ Notwithitanding, proceeds our author, the perpetual ho- 
ftilities in which the various kingdoms of Spain were en- 
gaged during féveral centuries, and the fucceffivé occurrences 
which vifibly tended to unite that part of the continent into 
one great monarchy, the princes of Europe fcarce took a fingle 
ftep, which difcovers that they gave any attention to that im- 
portant event. They permitted a power to arife imperceptibly, 
and to acquire ftrenigth there, which foon became formidable 
to: al} its neighbours.’ 

-Ttis amazing that an hiftorian fhould write in this manner 
with the hiftory of the difpute between Peter the Cruel of 
Caftile; and the count de Tranftemate before his eyes... Thé 
feveral intrigues which agitated the different powers upon thé 
continent, and the warmth with which both England and 
France ehtered into the quarrel, are famous in hiftory. The 
glorious expedition made by the Black Prince to reftore the 
tyrant, is a proof how thoroughly fenfible he was of Spain not 
falling under the dominion of France; or of any fingle power $ 
= his condu@; after long debates in the Englith council, was: 

approved 
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approved. of: by his father. If.we look into the hiftory of Na- 
ples, we thall there find how warmly foreign powers interefted 
themfelves in the fucceflion. to that crown, and. that armies 
poured, into Italy even from.Hungary, as well as from France 
and, Spain, om | 
Our. author, in. {peaking of France, and her difputes. with 
England, mentions the.armies on, both fides, as being merely 
feudal armies, ‘ 
* Nor, was. France indebted for, this increafe of. importance 
merely, to. the.re-union of the provinces which had been torh 
from. it. A circumftance attended the recovery of thefe, 
which, though lefs confiderable, and lefs obferved, contributed 
not a little to, give additional vigour and decifion to all the ef- 
forts.of. that, monarchy. During the objtinate ftruggles be- 
tween France, and England, all. the, defeéts of the military 
fyftem under, the feudal government were fenfibly felt. . 


war of long continuance languifhed, when carried on by 


troops bound and accuftomed. to keep.the field, only for a few 
weeks. Armies, compofed chiefly of, heavy armed cavalry, 
were unfit either for the attack or the defence of the many 
towns and caftles, which it became neceffary to guard or to rep 
duce, - In order to obtain fuch permanent and effective force, 
as became requifite during thefe lengthened contefts, the kings 
of France, took. into their pay confiderable bands of mercenary 
foldiers, levied fometimes among their own fubjeéts, and fomer 

times in foreign countries. But as the feudal policy provid 
no fufficient.fund for fach, extraordinary feryice, thefe adyen- 
turers were. difmiffed at the clofe of every campaign, or- upon 
any profpegt of accommodation s and having been little accuf- 
tomed to the reftraints of difcipline, they frequently turned 
their arms agajnft the country which they had been hired tg 
defend, and defolated it with no lefs cruelty than its foreign 
enemies.’ 
The Do&or thinks, that a ftanding army would have fup- 
plied. what was wanting in the feudal conffitution. ‘ Such an 
eftablifhment, however, fays he, was fo repugnant to the ge- 
nius of feudal policy, and fo incompatible with the privileges 
and. pretenfions of the nobles, that during feveral centuries, 
na monarch was either fo bold, or fo powerful, as to venture 
on any. ftep towards introducing it,” 
An event prefents itfelf at this time which we are afraid is 
totally deftruétive of our author’s feudal hypothefis. nor 

Ill. was fenfible of the defeéts of his military inftitution, an 
a@tually eftablifhed a ftanding army in France, by giving every 
officer and foldier who ferved him a proportionable fhare of his 
conquests, which he was to hold by no other tenure than his 
ye? ae a 5 rae Sword 
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fword. This is a faé&t which has been too much overlooked: 
by hiftorians, becaufe it fuirs no hypothefis, though it was of as 
much importance, we will venture to fay, to the profeft defign 
of the introductory difcourfe as any one-that has been 
produced, for the alteration of manners and government pres 
vious to the time of Charles V. The treaty of Bretagne, 
which Edward had concluded under the impreffion of a panic, 
turned thofe officers and foldiers out of their poffeffions. They 
pleaded that they could not be bound by any ftipulations be- 
tween the two courts. They kept their {words in their hands; 
they cut in pieces the armies of France who were fent to re- 
duce them; they ftruck terror into the pope at Avignon ; 
they made and unmade two kings of Caftile ; and, headed by 
an Englith taylor, they bore the fate of Italy, where many of 
their pofterity ftill remain, on the pojnts of their fpears. 

Thefe facts are too ropgh to be handled by fafhionable wri- 
ters, who are too polite to give thofe brave injured men any 
other epithet than that of rebels and banditti, ‘The confe- 
quences, however, of their rebellion and robberies, are fenfi- 
bly felt to this very day in Europe, and pointed out to Charles 
VII. of France, who, as our author pretends, was the father 
of ftanding armies, the neceflity of that inftitution.—But we 
are writing a review and not a hiftory. 

Dr. Robertfon feems to adopt the hiftory of France under 
Charles VII. and Lewis XI. as that of Europe, and takes lit- 
tle or no notice of the almoft decifive influence of the Englifh 
court in all their tranfa@tions. He entirely overlooks the piety 
and politenefs of the Englith Black Prince, who, before he're- 
ftored Peter to his throne, wrote to his rival in the follow- 
ing terms; ‘ 2, ff defo no vos plaxe, y gueredes que fe libre por 
baitalla, fabe Dios que a nos des plaxedello ; emperino podemos es cufar 
de yr conel dicho rey don Pedro, nuefiro pariente, por el fru reyno. Y 
fi algunos le gui fierem embargar los eanunos a el y a nos, que comel 
ymos nos, baremos mucho por Ig ayudar toy el ayuda de Dios.” Rym. 
Tom. vi. p.555- * If, fays he, what I propofe is not agree- 
able to you, and if you intend to finith the difpute by battle, 
God is my witnefs that I would willingly ayoid fuch a deter- 
mination. However, as I cannot excufe myfelf from accom- 
panying the faid king Peter our coufin, through his kingdom ; 
if any fhall endeavour to obftru& his progrefs, or ours who are 
in his retinue, we will endeavour, with God’s help, to affift 
him.’ 

Do thofe expreffions and fentiments favour of that barba- 
rifm which our author feems fo fond of making the charaéter 
of the ages previous to that of his hero? As to the reft of his 
introduétory difcourfe, our bounds do not admit of our review- 


ing 
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ing it, and we ‘fhall therefore finifh this head, with a few ge- 
neral obfervations. - 

In the firft place, we are of opinion, that this author in his 
difquifitions has not allotted a fufficient influence either to the 
_ temporal or fpiritual power of the’ papacy ; and ‘that he has 
affigned too fmall a fhare of importance to the Englith.in all 
continental affairs. In the next place we cannot avoid think- 
ing, that the confequences of the difcovery of America, which 
he has entirély omitted, was more efficacious, than all’ the 
caufés he has mentioned, towards forming the manners of the 
Europeans during the- period he undertakes to defcribe. The 
third obfervation we fhall make is a tribute to his candour. 

* In all my inquiries and difquifitions concerning the progrefs 
of government, manners, literature, and commerce, during the 
middle ages, as well as in my delineations of the political con- 
ftirution of the different ftates of Europe at the opening of the 
fixteenth century, I have not once mentioned M. de Voltaire, 
who, in his Effay fur ’Hiftoire Generale, has reviewed the fame 
period, and has treated of all thefe fubjedts. . This does not 
proceed from inattention to the works of that extraordinary 
man,. whofe genius, no lefs enterprizing than univerfal, has 
attempted almoft every different fpecies of literary compofition. 
In many of thefe he excels. In all, if he had left religion un- 
touched, he is inftru@ive and agreeable. But ashe feldom 
imitates the example of modern hiftorians in citing the authors 
from: whom they derived their information, I could not, with 
propriety, appeal to his authority in confirmation of any doubt- 
ful or unknown fa&; I have often, however, followed him as 
my guide in thefe refearches ; and he has not only pointed out 
the faéts with refpe& to which it was of importance to inquire, 
but the conclufions which it was proper to draw from them. 
If he had, at the fame time, mentioned the books which re- 
jate thefe particulars, a great part of my labour would have 
been unneceffary, and many of his readers who now confider 
him only as an entertaining and lively writer, would find that 
he is a learned and well-informed hiftorian.’ 

Thofe acknowledgements have not the lefs merit, becaufe 
every man, the leaft converfant with hiftory, muft be immedi- 
ately fenfible of their truth and propriety, We with, however, 
for the fake of the Doétor’s readers and buyers, that he had 
undertaken the humble tafk of ‘pointing out the authorities 
from which the lively Frenchman has borrowed his hiftory, 
fince, it feems, they would have been equally edifying as the 
long preliminary work, ‘which is generally’ allowed to be 
the moft. valuable part of his hiftory. Laftly, we can 
by no means approve of the practice of illuftrating illuftra- 

tions, 
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tions, and proving proofs, as the Deon, we)think, has,done 
in the fecond divifion of his firft volume. 

Printing was fo well eftablifhed, and. the-liberal.arts in. fo 
thriving-a condition, during-the reign of , the, emperor, Chasles 
V. that many may: think little is. left for an hiftorian, but, an 
inviting ftile, and a proper difpofition of his, materials, A libe. 
ral fpirit, however, and-a penetrating difcernment, are, at leaft, 
equally neceffary ; for in no period of hiftory can they be better 
employed. The fhort review of the hiftory of Spain during ‘the 
nonage of Charles V. and-the account, we have of that prince’s 
education, call fer no animadverfion. The Dodtor has.drawn 
the charaéter of cardinal Ximenes with a, mafterly hand,; but 
lie. has omitted to acquaint us, that upon the. acceflion. of 
Charles to. the throne of Spain, Ximenes was fo difgufted with 
the Flemifl: miniftry, who had entirely engrofled that priace, 
that he feems to have fermed, and, indeed, partly. to have exe 
cuted a defign. for reftoring queen Joanna, mother to Charles, 
and joined with him in the-fovereignty, to.which fhe was. the 
undoubted heir, to the love of life and empire.. This might 
have been produétive of great confequences, and was thought 
to be, the chief reafon of his being poifoned, if he ceally.was 
fo, in his journey to wait upon the king. 

Our author reprefents the precaution taken by Charles to 
fend his brother Ferdinand: to Germany, qs. the means; of fav- 
ing his Spanifh dominions, at a time when the Flemifh ad- 
miniftration was fo unpopular.in that country. We fhall not 
difpute whether great part of the fagacity and diffimulatien 
fhewa by the young monarch on all public gccafions, were 
not the pure effe&s of natural phlegm and: pride, which were 
however afterwards correéted by experience. 

This ingenious writer feems to be in rather too great a hurry 
.te place the imperial crowa on his hero’s head, and has omit- 
ted a number of concurrent circumflances which contributed to 
that event. He has told us, that not long before. his death, 
the emperor Maximilian had difcovered great folicitude to pre- 
ferve this dignity'in the Auftrian family, and to procure the 
king of Spain to be chofen his fucceflor. This we apprehend 
was far from being the cafe. Maximilian, who was named 
Pocha Dinari, or Emperor Lack-penny, was fo miferably poor, 
that he propofed refigning the imperial dignity to Henry VHI, 
of England, whom he was even to attend to Italy, in order to 
receive the inveftiture from the hands of his holinefs. This ri- 
diculous propofal flattered the vanity of Henry fo much, that 
Wolfey durft not entirely oppofe it ; and Maximilian’s artful 
ambafiador, the bifhop of Sion, prevailed with Henry to enter, 
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oti the-zoth of O&ober 1516, into a new treaty, printed in 
Rymer, “ for the defence of holy church, and for reftraining the 
unbounded ansbition of certain princes.” In confequence of this 
"treaty; romantic as it was; Henry fént orders to his refideng’ 
Pace to fubfidize all the Swifs cantons who would accept of 
his. money. 

We could have wifhed that Dr. Robertfon had prepared his rea- 
ders by the mention of thefe, and many other previous circum- 
{tances of the like nature, both before and after his hero’s elec- 
tion into the imperial dignity. He ought, at leaft, to have 
told us that the treaty between Maximilian and Henry for the. 
intperial dignity, advanced fo far, that Wolfey aétually, as ap- 
pears from Rymer’s Collection, received a penfion from young 
king Charles before he was emperor; and that the bargain was 
broken off only by Wolfey’s wife management and that of his 
agents, who at laft convinced’ Henry that’ all Maximilian’s in- 
terition was to cheat him of a large fumzof money. Had thofe 
particulars been premifed, the following quotation could haye: 
been more intelligible. 

« It was equally the intereft, and more in the power of 
Henry VIIl. of England, to prevent either Francis or Charles 
from acquiring a dignity which would raife them fo far above 
other monarchs. But though Henry often boafted, that he 
held the balance of Europe in his hand, he had neither the 
fteady attention, the accurate difcernment, nor the difpaffion- 
ate temper which that delicate funétion required. On this occa- 
fion it mortified his vanity fo much, to fee himfelf excluded 
from that noble competition which reflected fuch honour upon 
the two antagonifts, that he took the refolution of fending an 
ambaflador into Germany, and of declaring himfelf a candi- 
date for the Imperial throne. The ambaffador, though loaded 
with careffes by the German princes and the pope’s nuncio, in- 
formed his mafter, that he could hope for no faccefs in a claim 
which he had beer fo late in preferring; and Henry, imputing 
his difappointment to that circumftance alone, and foothed 
with this oftentatious difplay of his own importance, feems to 
have faken no farther part in the matter, either by contributing 
to thwart both his rivals, or to promote one of them.’ 

- Our Author fpeaking of Leo X. proceeds as follows, 

‘ Leo X. a pontiff no lefs renowned for his political abilities, 
than for his love of the arts, was the only prince of the age 
who obferved the motions of the two contending monarchs with 
a prudent attention, or who difcovered a proper folicitude for 
the public fafety. The imperial and papal jurifdiction inter- 
fered in fo many inftances, the complaiats of ufurpation were 
| fo 
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fo numerous on both fides, and the territories of the church. 
owed their fafety fo entirely to the weaknefs of their neigh- 
bours, and fo. little to their own force, that nothing was fo. 
formidable to, the court of Rome as an emperor of extenfive 
‘power, or of enterprizing genius. Leo trembled at the prof- 
pe&t of beholding the imperial crown placed on the head of the 
king of Spain and of Napies, and the mafter of the new world ; 
nor was he lefs afraid of feeing a king of Francg, who was 
duke of Milan and lord of Genoa, exalted to that dignity. He 
foretold that the eleétion of either of them would be fatal to the | 
independence of the holy fee, to the peace of Italy, and per- 
haps to the liberties of Europe. ‘To oppofe them, however, - 
required addrefs and caution in proportion to the greatnels of 
their power, and their opportunities of taking revenge. Leo 
was defective in neither. He fecretly exhorted the German 
princes to place one of their own number on the imperial throne, 
which many of them were capable of filling with honour ; he 
put them in mind of the conftitution by which the kings of 
Naples were for ever excluded from that dignity; he warmly. 
exhorted the French king to perfift in his claim, not from any 
defire that he fhould gain his end, but as he forefaw that the 
Germans would be more difpofed to favour the king of Spain, 
he hoped that Francis himfelf, when he difcovered his own 
chance of fuccefs to be defperate, would be ftimulated by re-. 
fentment and the fpirit of rivalfhip, to concur with al} his in- 
tereft in raifing fome third perfon to the head of the Empire ; 
or on the other hand, if Francis fhould make unexpeéted pro- 
grefs, he did not doubt but that Charles would be induced. by 
fimilar motives to a& the fame part: and thus by prudence 
and attention, the mutual jealoufy of the two rivals might be 
fo dextroufly managed, as to difappoint both. But this fcheme,, 
the only one which a prince in Leo’s fituation could adopt, 
though concerted with great wifdom, was executed with little 
cifcretion. The French ambaffadors in. Germany fed their 
mafler with vain hopes; the pope’s nuncio, being gained by 
them, altogether forgot the inftruStions he had received; and 
Francis perfevered fo ‘long and fo obftinately in urging his own 
pretenfions, as rendered all Leo’s meafures abortive.’ 

Here we are of opinion that the Doftor might have men- 
tioned the aétual preference which Leo openly gave to the king 
of England in the ele&ion. It does. not clearly appear to us 
that Pace, who was the fhrewdeft negotiator at the court of 
England, produced any public chara&er from Henry at the 
election of the emperor, though it is certain, that he was 
employed to feel the pulles of the electors with regard to his 

| mafter. 
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mafter. His fuccefs was fuch that the three ecclefiaftical elec- 
tors, Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, thewed difpofitions'to fa-- 
-vour him, and exprefied themfelves forry for. having been pre- 
engaged. Itis, however, pretty extraordinary that all:the po- 
litical machines, employed by the two kings of France and 
Spain, would have been of no effect, becaufe the eleétors 
thought them. both too. powerful. - 

* Full of thefe ideas, fays the Doétor, they all turned: their eyes 
towards Frederick, duke of Saxony,-a prince of fuch eminent 
virtue, and abilities, as to be diftinguifhed by the name of the 
_ Sage, and with one voice offered him the imperial crown. Hewas 
not dazzled with that object, which monarchs fo far fuperior to 
him in power courted with fuch eagernefs ; and after delibe- 
Fating upon the matter a fhort time, he rejected it with a mag- 
nanimity and difintereftednefs, no lefs fingylar than admirable. 
Nothing, he obfesved, could be more impolitic, than an obiti- 
nate adherence to a maxim which, though found and juft in 
many cafes, was not applicable to all. In times of tranquillity, 
faid he, we with for an emperor who has not power to invade 
_our liberties; times of danger demand one, who ‘is able to fe- 
cure our fafety.. The Turkifh armies, led by a gallant. and 
victorious monarch, are. now aflembling. They are ready to 
pour in upon Germany with a violence unknown in former 
ages. New conjundctures call for new expedients. The impe- 
rial (ceptre muft be committed to foms hand more powerful 
than mine, or that of any other German prince. We poflefs 
neither dominions, nor revenues, nor authority which enable 
us to encounter fuch a formidable enemy. Recourfe muft be 
had in this exigency to one of the rival monarchs, Each of 
them can bring into the field forces fufficient for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German extraction, as he isa 
member and prince of the empire by the territories which de- 
fcend to him from his grandfather; as his dominions ftretch 
along that frontier which lies moft expofed to the enemy ; his 
claim is preferable, in my opinion, to that of a ftranger to our 
language, to our blood, and to our country; and therefore [ 
give my vote to confer on him the imperial crown.’ 

Dr. Robertfon feems to be aware of fome objections that might 
_he brought to the authenticity of this account ; but we think 
he has anfwered them very fatisfactorily in a note. 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 
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Il. The Evidence of Chrifianity deduced from Fa&:, and she Toftt- 
mony of Senfe,. throughout all Ages of the Church, to the prefent 
Time. Ina Series of Difeourfis,. preached for the Lefure founded 
by the -honeyrable Robert Boyle, Pip in the Rarifo Church.of St. 
James, i‘ Weftminfter, in the Years 1766, 1757, 1768. (By 
William Worthington, D..D. 2 Vols: 8wo. Pri tos, in » oad: 
White. 


HE celebrated Mr, Anthony Collins has reprefented Chrif 
tianity as only founded on allegory ; and another deiftical 
“writer *has infinuated, that the Chriftian faith has nothing tofup- 
“port it, but a fenfelefs enthufiafm. In oppofition to thefe, and 
‘the like falfe and injurious -reprefentations, the learned author 
‘of thefe difcourfes has undertaken to “fhew, that Chriftidnity ig 
founded on faéts, on a multitude of extraordinary and indifpu- 
“table faéts, and on the teftimony of fenfe. 

And becaufe it has ‘been objeéted, that the evidence of onf 
‘religion has been impaired by time, he endeavours to prove, 
that ample provifion has been made to perpetuate the original 
evidence of it, and of the faé&s on which it is built, in full 
‘force ; that many fubfequent evidences‘ have been vouchfafed, 
in aid of thofe original ones, which likewife are grounded or 
a feries of faé&s ; or, which amounts tothe fame thing, may 
be reduced to fa& and experience ; and that, upon the whole, 
the evidence of reve:ted religion, and more efpecially of Chrif- . 

‘tianity, is not a decaying, but a growing evidence. 
In treating on thefe topics the Author has difplayed a con- 
fiderable fhare of learning ; and has enlivened his performance 
‘by an-hiftorical view of fome of the moft memorable events 
which have happened in the world, and by occafional obferva- 
“tions on fome remaining monuments of: antiquity, which tend 
to confirm and illuitrate the facred writings. 
The fa&s, upon which Chriftianity is founded,he confi ders 
under two divifions, confituent and attefing fas. With refpec 
“to the former, he fays, that even the firft and principal article 
-of our faith, our belief in God, is founded on the evidence of 
fenfe; that the omnipotence and omnifcience, the truth and 
holinefs, the goodnefs and mercy, and all the other moral at- 
“tributes of the deity, were exemplified in the life and aétions 
of Jefus Chrift ; and that hence a truer and more certain know- 
ledge of them may be.collected and demonftrated, than from 
all the metaphyfical reafonings and deduétions of philofophers 
about them. He farther obferves, that the other articles of 





* The author of Chrifianity not founded on Argument. 
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‘our faith are affirmations of fats, relating chiefly. to the birth, 
life, death,‘ refurre&tion, and-afcenfion of Chrift:;: to the Holy 
'Ghoft ; to the church of) Chrift,-and its privileges.;. that our 
-Lord’s incarnation was proved’ by-vifible miracles ¢ that, of his 
coming again to judge. the quick and the dead an earneft has 
‘been given, ‘by one fignal coming of his, .already.paft, to de- 
liver ~his faittiful fervants, and to execute judgment on his and 
their enemies, the Jews, ‘in the deftruAion-of Jerufalem ; that 
‘the ‘Holy Ghoft, for the greater .confirmation of our -faith in 
him, defcended in bodily fhapes on our Saviour,, and on the 
apoftles, ‘dnd give other fenfible .demonftrations. of . himfelf ; 
that the doétrine.of forgivenefs of fins was confirmed by a par- 
‘ticular miracle, -wrought'on the bed-rid paralytic ; that the re- 
-furreftion of the bedy, and a future. ftate,, were proved and 
exemplified by the refurretion of our Saviour, and. the refto- 
tation of others to life after death ;-.and that three.apoftles:had 
:otular-proof of ‘the glorified ftate of Chriftand his faintsin Hea- 
-ven, ‘by way of anticipation, in the . miracle of our! Saviour’s 
vtransfiguration, and the appearance of Mofes.and Elias on the 
‘mount. Having likewife obferved, that the precepts and ,du- 
.ties of Chriftianity come under the notion of fads, the author 
proceeds to'confider the artefimg facts, on which our religion is 
founiled. ‘Thefe are chiefly miracles and prophecy. The for- 
mer, ‘it‘is-evident, were tranfactions fubmitted.to the fenfes: of 
mankind. The-latter, he fays, being only.the hiftory of events 
before they come to pafs,. is of the-nature.of fact; and is un- 
-doubtedly:fo, in. a more. particular manner, after it has re- 
-ceived its accomplifhment. 

In three fubfequent difcourfes he endeavours. to fhew, that 
-it hath not been in the power of time, or. any. thing ele, to 
~deftroy the evidence of Chriftianity;.that, on the contrary, 

it has been preferved, and improved by the great number of 
its tranfmittents ; that its é#erna/ evidence can have fuffered 
no diminution, -but -has acquired: ftrength, in proportion as it 
chas been placed in a clearer light, and is better underftood ; 
that, with:regard to its external evidence, though the primitive 

-Chriftians had fome advantages peculiar-to themfelves, fucceed- 
ing generations have: had more ample grounds for a rational 
conviction ; that the original evidence has been perpetuated 
many ways, particularly by the.Holy Scriptures; that thofe re- 
cords have: been written. and-preferved.in the moft.unexception- 

- able manner; and that the conftant ufe of them by all the dif- 

ferent fects of Chriftians; and .the many tranflations and quo- 

tations from them, are proofs’of their authenticity, 

The fifth is a difcourfe on the advantages arifing from the 


various readings of the Old and-New Teftament. This was 
printed 
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printed feparately about the year 1761; but as it was at firft 
drawn up with a view to the prefent argument, being calcu- 
lated to prove that the evidence of Chriftianity is perpetuated 
by means oF the prefervation of the Scriptures, it is now re- 
publifhed, and reftored to its original intention. | 

It has been generally fuppofed, that there was at firft only 
one original of each book of Holy Scripture. But our author 
has made it appear very probable, that there might have been 
Several originals, and not an exaé correfpondence between them 
in évery particular, 

In confirmation of this opinion, he very properly remarks, 
that if we confider the univerfal importance of the Scriptures, 
it is almoft: neceflary to fuppofe, that many copies of them 
‘would be made out, both by the facred writers, and by others 
under their infpeion. 

He obferves; that there have been two originals of St. 
Matthew’s Gofpel, one in Hebrew, and one in Greek.—But 
we can lay no ftrefs upon this argument, as we are not con- 
vinced by any thing the fathers have faid, that St. Matthew 
wrote his gofpel in Hebrew. Of what materials, or by whom 
that Gofpei was compofed, which is mentioned by St. Jerom, 
is uncertain. Several of that father’s quotatious from it give 
us no favourable idea of its authenticity: take one inftance. 
** In evangelio, fays Jerom, quo utuntur Nazaremi et Hebionita, 
quod nuper in Gracum de Hebreo Jermone tranftulimus, et qued voca- 
tur @ plerifque Matthai authenticum, homo ifte qui aridam babet manum 
camentarius feribitur, iftiufmodi vocibus auxilium precans: Camen- 
tatius eram manibus vidum quaritans; precor te, Fefu, ut mibi re- 
fiituas fanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos.” In Matth. xii.'13. 

Our Author proceeds : ‘ St. Mark is faid to have written his 
Gofpel at Rome, as he had colleéted it from the preaching of 
St. Peter; and foon after to have carried it with him into 
Egypt, leaving behind him at Rome an original, or authentic 
copy, for.the ufe of the Chriftians there ; at whofe exprefs de- 
fire he is faid to have written it; and, as fome conje@ure, in 
Latin.” The truth of almoft every circumftance in this para- 
graph is queftionable: the argument is therefore precarious.— 
There is a much greater appearance of reafon in the following 
remarks : 

‘ We are told, Aéts xvi. 4. that, as St. Paul and his com- 
pany went through the cities of Syria and Cilicia, they delivered 
them the decrees for to.keep, that were ordained of the apoftles ana . 
elders, which werg at Ferufalem. Ch,.xv. 23. and were con- 
tained in the epiftle fent to Antioch; ver. go. There were, 
therefore, as many authentic ‘copies of this epiftle, as there 


were cities to which they were delivered. - 
“It 
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* It is probable there were more originals than one of moft 
of St. Paul’s epiftles, which were defigned for the ufe of more 
churches than we find them direéted to. The epiftle to. the 
Coloffians is exprefly ordered, by the apoftle, to be communi- 
cated to the Laodiceans, and that from Laodicea to the Co- 
loffians. We fee no epiftle now infcribed to the Laodiceahs : 
that to the Ephefians is fuppofed to be the fame with it; arid 
that a copy of it was fent to the Laodiceans, written by St. 
Paul himfelf, or one of his amanuenfes: for this feems to have 
been a circular epiftle, like that to the Coloffians, firft fent 
to Ephefus, the chief city of Afia, from thence to be circulated 
to the other churches of that province. Hence it was direéted, 
not only to the Ephefians *, but to te faithful i in Chrift Fefus. That 
it was not defigned for their ufe alone, is inferred from there 
being fome things in it, not properly applicable to them f.’. 

* The general epiftle of James is addreffed to the tavelve tribes 
Scattered abroad, undoubtedly throughout all the countries into 
which they ever had been fcattered; that is, Affyria, Babylon, 
Egypt, and moft other parts of the known world, into which 
they had at times been carried captive, or removed of their 
own accord. Now, what poffible method could be thought of, 
for circulating this epiftle among people thus widely difperfed, 
fo fpeedy and effectual, as by iffuing out a number of authen- 
tic copies of it, from Jerufalem fuppofe, of which city Sr, 
James was bifhop, as from the center? By which means they 
would likewife have the better affurance of its authenticity, 
St. Peter’s firft epiftle was, like St. James’s, direéted to the 
Jews of the difperfion ; particularly to thofe /cattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Afia, and Bitbynma; and required: 
the like method of communication. 

‘ Ifhall mention but one inftance more, out of the New 
Teftament. St. John is commanded, by Chrift, to write what 


Audit. 





« * The infcription of this epiftle, in the old copies, was, 
‘Tors aylors Tors egs—without ey Egeow : Whence it is an inge- 
nious conje€ture of archbifhop Uther’s, that this was a circular 
letter for Afia, and that therefore it was put zos¢ uot... . 20 
thofe who are... . without mentioning where, that the name of . 
each city, to which a copy of it was to be fent, might be in- 
ferted: but that, as Ephefus was the metropolis, it retained 
the name of that city ; and that Marcion having met with a 
copy filled up with the name of Laodicea, be. ang it uoder that 
title, as we fee by Tertullian. 

¢ Uffer. Annal, ad ann, Chrifti 64, p. 6442 

‘ + Vide Uffer, ib. & Millii proleg. p. 9.’ 
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be bad feenin a book, and fend it unto the feven churches of Afia, 
Rev. i. t«. And, ch, ii. iii. he is expretly ordered to write 
to the angel of each church in particular. But thefe com- 
mands could not pundctually be fulfilled, without fending an 
authentic copy of the book to each. 

¢ The apoftles, and particularly St. Paul, we are told, . 
made ufe of amanuenfes; and we fee what full employment 
he, efpecially; had for them. Some of his epiftles he wrote 
with his own hand: but, for the.moft-part, they were written 
by others; and then he wrote only the falutation. himéelf, 
which was the general mark of their authentication. Tertius, 
we know, wrote for him; fo did St, Luke, and probably fe- 
veral others.’ 

That one uniform and confiftent reading fhould, in general, 
be preferved between the feveral originals, fo far as that there 
fhould be no contradiction, or material.difagreement between 
them ; and that there fhould be no error, or alteration in any 
authentic copy, fo great as to affect the analogy of faith, our 
author thinks it neceflary to believe. But he does not appre- 
hend that there is any neceflity for fuppofing, that there fhould- 
be fuch a minute and fcrupulous agreement between them, as 
not to admit of the leaft variation, in any jot or tittle. 

‘ If, fays he, a facred writer, in collating a copy for au- 
thentication, fhould obferve an.involuntary flip or overfight, fo 
inconfiderable as not to think it worth correéing, who elfe 
would prefume to fay it derogated from the perfection of the 
text ? If, in tranfcribing himfelf, he fthould omit or infert aa 
expletive of no confequence, ufe one fynonymous term for 
another, or alter the form of an expreffion, provided it ex 
preffled his own fenfe as well, which were beft known to him- 
felf, would he not have a right to doit? And where would be 
the detriment ? Nay, I fee not why he might not do more— 
why he might not have the privilege, ftill under the direction 
of God’s Holy Spirit, of making more confiderable alterations 
of, or additions to, his own works, as.emergencies might arife, 
and as he faw occafion that required it, in common with all 
other authors.’ 

In fupport of this opinion Dr. Worthington produces feveral 
inftances of what he apprehends to be additions made by the 
facred writers to their own books, after their firft publication. 

The firft is, the ftory of the woman taken in adultery, re- 
corded in the 8th chapter of St. John. This woman, he fup- 
pofes, might afterwards have been eminent for her fanétity, 
and pofflibly have been the fame, who is faid, Luke vii, to’ ' 
have ftood behind our Saviour weeping, in token of her peni- 
tence. She might likewife, he fays, have been living, when 

7 St. 
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St. John firft wrote his gofpel ; and, as fhe was a Jewefs by 
nation, and this pafiage is wanting in the Syriac verfion, fup- 
pofed to have been made in the apoftolical age; for the benefit 
of the Jews, we have grounds, he thinks, to conclude, that 
the evangelift, in imitation of his beloved Lord and mafter, 
out of regard and tendernefs to her, which fhe had now a bet- 
ter right to, pafled over this relation at that time in filence ; 
but that, fome years after, towards the clofe of his life, when 
he came to revife and republifh his Gofpel, the woman pro- 
bably was dead, among the reft of his contemporaries, whom 
he outlived; and he might then think proper to infert this 
piece of hiftory concerning her. 

He farther obferves, that this tranfacétion had been men- 
tioned in a fpurious book (the Gofpel to the Hebrews) with 
many additional and aggravating circumftances ; and that the 
evangelift might afterwards find it neceffary to relate the true 
fimple hiftory of this matter, in vindication of the woman’s 
chara@ler, and the conduét of our Saviour on that occafion. 

This, he thinks, accounts for the appearance of the ftory 
in fome copies, and not in others; and for its appearance in 
fome, about the: middle of the chapter, and in others at the 
end of the Gofpel, in the margin, or where ever room could 
be found for its infertion. 

He fuppofes likewife, that the xxift chapter of the fame book 
was an addition by St. John himéelf, in the latter part of | his 
life; and that the fubje& of it will fhew us the reafon why it 
was not proper to publifh it fo early as the reft of the Gofpel is 
fuppofed to have been. ‘The 18th and :oth verfes contain a 
predi&tion of our Lord's, concerning the manner of St. Peter’s 
death ; with an intimation, in the four following verfes, that 
St. John fhould not die, till after Chrift’s coming to the de- 
ftruction of Jerufalem. Now, fays he, if thefe predictions had 
been publifhed before’ thofe events, it might have excited their 
enemies to do all they could to fraftrate their accomplifhment, 
But St. John having not only furvived thofe other events, but 
moreover lived to an extreme old age, the rumour which went 
abroad among the brethren, that that difciple foould not die, be- 
gan now to gain the greater credit; he therefore might think 
it neceflary to undeceive the church concerning the meaning of. 
our Saviour’s words. 

The following obfervations are worthy of notice : ‘ the evan- 
gelift immediately fubjoins hisown atteftation and fub(cription— 
This is the aifciple, which tefifieth of these things, and wrote thefe 
things, ver. 24. It is, therefore, contradiéting him to his face 
to fay, that they were written by any other. As for the change 


of number in what follows, we know that bis teftimony is true; 
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the very fame kind of expreffion may be feen in his third épiftte, 
ver. 11. We alfo bear record, and ye know, faith he to Caius—in 
fome copies it is, osd‘auey, we know, that our record is true. 

‘ As the evangelift, in the conclufion of the former chap- 
ter, cautioned the church againft fuppofing his gofpel to 
be a complete narrative of the life and miracles of our 
bleffed Saviour, from its being written as a fupplement to 
the other gofpels ; fo, in the conclufion of this laft chapter, he 
fubjoins a i:ke caution, that, notwithftanding this addition, it 
was ftill far from being a confummate hiftory of the many 
wonderful works which our Saviour did, which were not to be 
contained in fo fcanty a volume: infomuch, that, as he was 
continually going akout doing good, and working the works of 
him that fent’ him, the whole world would {fcarce bear a re- 
cital of them. 

‘ I fhall only obferve farther, that this chapter is not want- 
ing in any copy now extant, excepting one, for a very obvious 
reafon. becaufe there was room for it at the end of any ori- 
ginal, or other copies, that had it not before; which is very 
different from the cafe of the fuppofed addition in the eighth 
chapter, which there was not room to infert in the body of the 
original, or copy firft written without it.’ 

Upon this principle or author thinks the omiffion of twelve 
verfes at the end of St. Mark’s Gofpel, in fome copies of the 
Greek Teftament, may be accounted for; and what he fays of 
the latter part of the epiftle to the Romans is extremely pro- 
bable. 

‘ The epiftle to the Romans is fuppofed by fome to have 
once concluded with the xivth chapter; only fubjoining to it 
the three verfes, which now ftand at the end of the xvith chap- 
ter, on the authority of many copies, and fome fathers. There 
jis a valeditory prayer at the end of the xvth chapter, as if the 
epiftle had once ended there: and the xvith feems to copfift, 
not of one, but of three or fpur diftin& fupplements. As this 
chapter is chiefly made up of falutations, fome of thefe might 
have been addrefled to the members of one church, or congre- 
gation, in the particular copy fent to them: others, in ano- 
ther, fent to the chriftians of a different diftri; and fo of the 
reft, which, being all of equal authority, were colleéted toge- 
ther, at the fettling of the epiftolary canon, and added to each 
other, in the manner we now fee them. ‘Thas the different 

originals feem to have had different conclufions ; which con- 
ftiiutes a peculiar kind of variations, very different from the 
former.’ 

Dr. Worthington is of opinion, that the four concluding 


verfes of the epiftle to the Hebrews is a manifef addition. The 
8 rea- 
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Teafon he gives is this: ‘ they are wanting in fome'copies, and 
probably were not in that which was fent by Timothy ; as the 
apoftle would have had no occafion to acquaint them to whom 
he was fent, with his being fet at liberty, of which his arrival 
would make them eye witnefles.’——-This argument would have 
greater weight were it certain, that the, epiftle was fent by 
Timothy : but this, we apprehend, is a very queftionable point. 

Moft of the interpolations, which at prefent appear in our 
Bibles, our author thinks, may be accounted for, and the 
purity and perfeétion of the facred writers better confulted, by 
fuppofing them to have been made by Ezra, or fome other in- 
fpired perfon, whofe copy may be reckoned a fecond original, 
than by afcribing them to ignorant tranfcribers, in after ages, 
introducing them out of the margin into the text. 

Having corroborated his hypothefis by fome general obferva- 
tions, he proceeds to fhew, that the various readings of the fcrip- 
tures, derived from different originals, are of ufe to preferve and 
fecure, to enrich, enlarge, and improve, to perfect and afcertain 
the facred text. 

Upon this fuppofition, every good reading, as all fuch are 
fuppofed to be derived from fome original, will be authen- 
ticated ; and all attempts to afcertain the text, fo as to re- 
duce it to one fixed and invariable ftandard, will be found 
impratticable, and the fcheme difadvantageous. 

In the next difcourfe our author fhews, that many other 
means were ufed, and events happened, which ferved to per- 
petuate the evidence of Chriftianity; that many inftitutions, 
and ufages, many monuments and remains, have contributed 
to its prefervation ; and that it has received additional ftrength 
and luftre by the revival and advancement of human learning. 

« The recital of creeds, we are told, has been a very con- 
fiderable means of preferving and perpetuating the true faith of 
Chrift whole and undefiled.” But, with refpeé to creeds may 
not we afk—Quis cuflodivit iffos cuftodes?—The articles they 
“contain are certainly of no authority, unlefs fupported by the 
fcriptures ; and if fo, the fcriptures alone are the prefervers of 
the true faith. 

Speaking of the monuments which have contributed to per+ 
petuate the original evidences of revealed religion, he fays, 

‘ The defcriptions which antient writers, as well heathen, 
as Jewifh and Chriftian, give of the lake of Sodom, and its 
environs, confirm the fcripture-account. The pillar of falt, 
into which Lot’s wife was turned, continued in being many 
ages. Jofephus pofitively teftifies he himfelf had feenit. A 
late traveller + of good credit affures us, according to the accounts 
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which he had from the neighbouring inhabitants, that fome 
of the ruins of the‘e ancient cities do fiill appear, whenever the 
water is low and fhallow. The reports and obfervations of all 
others, who have vifited it, continue to confirm its hiftory ; 
and its fevera! names, Afphaltites, Salt, and Dead Sea; the na- 
ture and quality of its water, and of the foil, and air about it, 
which are different from all others, ftill remain eternal monu- 
ments of this dreadful cataftrophe.’ 

We cannot pafs over this quotation without obferving, that 
no defcriptions, by writers who lived in fubfequent ages, will 
prove, that Sodom was deftroyed in a miraculous manner, as the 
{cripture relates. ‘They can only prove, what even an infidel 
will.readily grant, that fome famous cities, in the vale of Sid- 
dim, were formerly deftroyed by lightning, an earthquake, or 
fubterraneous fire; that the water of the lake Afphaltites, is 
unwholefome, and deftru&tive to fifh*; that the foil near its 
banks is unfruitful, and the air vitiated, by faline, bituminous, 
or fulphureous exhalations. This inftance, therefore, does 
not anfwer the purpofe for which it was introduced. 

But what our author fays of the pillar of falt, is more excep- 
tiona»le. He who can believe, that Jofephus faw it, may very 
eafily extend his faith, and believe Irenzeus, when he fays, Uxor 
Lothi remanferat in Sodomis, jam non caro corruptibilis, fed fatua Salis, 
Semper manens, et per naturalia ea que funt confuetudinis hominis often- 
denst. Dr. Worthington refers us to both thefe writers : and 
it muft be confefled, that they are equally worthy of credit. 
The people of the country, we may fuppofe, have found their 
account in impofing upon the credulity of ftrangers ; and pro- 
bably have fhewn them a pillar, ora ftatue, or fomething like 
one ; and by thefe means have propagated the ftory. Jofephus 
fays—Isopnxa av]av, evs poe nas vuv drapever, I have fen it, 
for it remains to this day}. But if we read his account of the 
antediluvian pillar, which, he fays, was ftanding in his time, 
xala yuv Tuy Sse1ad\a, in Utopia§; or his ridiculous ftory of 
one Eleazar a Jew, cafting out devils before VYefpafian, which 
he fays, he faw, tsogiga yep, &c ||; or his defcription of the 
Sabbatic river, which he would make us believe was feen by. 
Titus, as he pafled through Syria q ; ory in fhort, if we only 
read his account of the lake Afphaltites **, which he muft have 
feen, if he fay the pillar of falt, we fhall be convinced, that the 
hiftorian is as credulous as the faint.—It muft however be ob- 
ferved, that there is fome little ambiguity in the word icoenxe ; 





* Asyoves, infoecundus. Jof. Bell Jud. 1. 5. c. 8. Ed. Hud. 
t.lren. Liv. c..5t. ff Antiq.l.i. co12, § IblLic. 2. 
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that it not only fignifies vidi, but accepi ex auditu, memoravi*, &c. 
and if this laft interpretation can be admitted, the teftimony 
of Jofephus may be only founded on common report. 

To the reality of Noah’s flood it has been objected, that the 
quantity of water, which furrounds this globe, is not fufficient 
for the purpofe of an univerfal deluge.—To take off the force 
of this obje€tion, our author obferves, that.there is great reafon 
to believe, there was much more water in the antediluvian 
world, than there is, at prefent, in this ; that naturalifts have 
obferved the fea fubfides, and the land gains upon it; that the 
element of water hath been diminifhing various ways, &c, and 
therefore that there is no concluding, trom the prefent ftate of 
the terraqueous globe, that, atthe time of the deluge, there 
was not water fufficient to drown the world, becaufe there may 
not be enough at prefent. 

Our author may fuppofe, if he pleafes, that, in the time 
of Noah, there was twice as much water about the globe, as 
there is at prefent, yet this hypothefis will by no means ac 
count for the deluge. He muft fuppofe, that there was then, 
at leaft twenty times + more water, than we have at this day, 
otherwife the deluge muft be ftill refolved into the power of the 
creator ; and the Doétor’s fuppofition anfwers no purpofe.—* The 
Arabs, he fays, have now a tradition of a numerous hoft being 
drowned, at a place called Corondel, whither the Egyptians 
had been carried by the current of the fea.’—This tradition, in 
all probability, has been derived from the Bible; and confe- 
quently can be no proof of the truth of the Mofaic hiftory. 

Travellers, and our author after them, have laid great 
ftrefs on the fuppofed vefliges of miraculous tranfa&tions on 
the rocks of Rephidim and Kadefh, and in other places; but 
if we confider, that it is very difficult, perhaps impoffible, 
to afcertain the places where miracles were wrought above 
three thoufand years fince, in a remote, wild, and extenfive 
defart; and that travellers, by the help of a Awely fancy, and-a 
little tin@ure of credulity, may very eafily miftake the cafual 
phenomena of nature for thofe of a miraculous hand, we fhall 
find that we can draw no certain conclufions from arguments 
of this kind. 

As we have already extended this article beyond its proper 
bounds, we fhall referve the farther confideration of the work 
before us to our next Review. 


- 





* Vid. Jof. Bell. Jud.1. vii. c. 5. ducw a&€sav isoenOunvas, &c. 
+ Keill fays, three and twenty oceans of water is the leatt 
that is neceffary for an univerfal deluge, Exam. of Burnet’s 
Theory, p. 175. 
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Ill. 4 Biographical Hiftory of England, from Egbert the Great to 
the Revolution: ¢onfifting of Chara&ers difpofed in different 
Clafis, and adapted to q Methodical Catalogue of engraved Bri- 
tith Heads. Intended as an Effay towards reducing our Biography 
to Syftem, and a Help to the Knowledge of Portraits. 4 Vols. 410, 
Pr. 21. 2s. Davies. 


THs is one of the few publications that dignify retirement, 

and render curiofity a liberal acquifition. ‘Though we 
are not fuch adepts in the fcience of phyfiognomy as to pretend 
with the empiric in the Memorabilia of Socrates, to pronounce 
upon the difpofition of a man from his countenance ; yet we 
are weak enough to think that the maxim of /ronti nulla fides 
ought to be adopted with fome caution. None but a madman 
will be determined, in any important concern, by a look, or 
a fet of features ; but we are apt to believe, that a head, if 
well executed jn painting, or even upen paper, fpeaks truth 
oftener than a lie. 

Our ingenious author informs us, that his original intention 
was only to compile a methodical catalogue of Britifh heads, 
but that he afterwards extended his plan, and made it alfo a 
Biographical Hiftory. In perufing this work, we are amaz- 
ed that one man in his life-time could furnifh fuch a va- 
riety of articles on fo uncommon a fubjeé&t ; and we look upon 
the whole of this work as an illuftrious fpecimen of what an 
impaffioned purfuit of one ftudy can effe&t. The reprefenta- 
tions of great men adorned. the fquares, temples, and public 
works of the antient Greeks and Romans : they thought that 
an exhibition of the features, the looks, and the attitudes of 
thofe great men, who had dittinguifhed themfelves either by 
the arts of peace or war, excited in their countrymen an emu- 
lation of their virtues. ‘Though modern ages have been more 
niggardly than the antients were in this refpeét, yet many no- 
ble public-fpirited reprefentations of great men, both in fculp- 
ture and painting, are to be found in all the polite nations of 
Europe, and are not without their effe&. ‘ But, fays our au- 
thor, no invention has better anfwered the end of perpetuating 
the memory of illuftrious men, than the modern art of en- 
graving, which J fhall, without fcruple, prefer to the boafted 
art of the Egyptians ; and I would much rather be poffeffed of 
a good colleétion of prints of my countrymen, than a colleétion 
of their mummies, though I had a pyramid for its repofitory.” 

Mr. Granger informs us, that, ‘in the following catalogue, 
all portraits of fuch perfons as flourifhed before the end of the 
reign of Henry VJI. are thrown into one article. In the fuc- 
ceeding reigns they are ranged in the following order. 


‘ Clafe 
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« Clafs I. Kings, Queens, Princes, Princeffes, &e. of the 
Royal Family. 

Clafs II. Great Officers of State, and of the Houfehold, 

Clafs III. Peers, ranked according to their Precedence, and 
fuch Commoners as have Titles of Peemage ; namely, Sons of 
Dukes, &c. and Irifh Nobility. 

ClafsIV. Archbifhops and Bifhops, Dignitaries of the Church, 
and inferior Clergymen, To this Clafs are fubjoined the Non- 
conforming Divines, and Priefts of the Church of Rome. 

Clafs V. Commoners who have borne great Employments ; 
namely, Secretaries of State, Privy-Counfellors, Ambaffadors, 
and fuch Members of the Houfe of Commons, as do not fall 
under other Claffes. 

Clafs VI. Men of the Robe ; including Chancellors, Judges, 
and all Lawyers. ~ 

Clafg VII. Men of the Sword ; all Officers of the Army and 
Navy. ! 

Clafs VIII. Sons of Peers without Titles, Baronets, Knights, 
ordinary Gentlemen, and thofe who have enjoyed inferior civil 
Employments. 

Clafs IX. Phyficians, Poets, and other ingenious Perfons, 
who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their Writings. 

Clafs X. Painters, Artificers, Mechanics, and all of inferior 
Profeffions, not included in the other Claffes, 

Clafs XI. Ladies, and others of the Female Sex, according 
to their Rank, &c. 

Clafs XII. Perfons of both Sexes, chiefly of the loweft Order 
of the People, remarkable from only one Circumftance in their 
Lives; namely, fuch as lived toa great Age, deformed Per- 
fons, Convicts, &c.’ 

‘ The following particulars have been obferved : 

‘ 3. To admit fuch foreigners as have been naturalized, or 
have enjoyed any place of dignity, or office, and alfo fuch fo- 
reign artifts as have met with employment under the Britith 
government. 

‘ 2. To place the perfons in that reign, in which they were 
at the higheft pitch of honour or preferment, if ftatefmen, or 
peers; or in which they may be fuppofed to have been in the 
full vigour of their underftanding, if men of letters. But if 
the painter, or engraver has given the date when a portrait 
was taken, or the age of a perfon may with any probability be 
concluded from the reprefentation of him, then to place it in 
that period in which it refembled him moft. 

‘ 3. Ifa perfon has been eminent in feveral reigns, or in 


different characters or employments, to place the defcriptions 
. of 
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of the prints of him ‘in the feveral reigns and claffes, or fo’ Te- 
of from one reign and clafs to another. 

‘ 4. To mention,’ after the Englifh heads, at the end of 
each reign, 1. Such foreign princes as were allied to the royal- 
family. 2. Foreign princes, and others, -who have been 
knights of the garter. 3. Foreign princes, who have vifited 
this kingdom. 4. Ambaffadors and envoys who have refided 
here. 5. Foreigners who have been fojourners at either of our 
univerfities. 6. Foreigners, who have been fellows of the 
Royal Society. 7. Travellers of eminence who have been in 
England. Laftly, fuch as do not fall under the above divifions. 

* It fhould here be obferved, that the biographical part of 
the work is generally confined to thofe perfons of whom there 
are-engraved portraits ; and that this takes in almoft all cha- 
racters of diftinétion, efpecially from the reign of — VII. 
to the Revolution.’ 

In the preface prefixed to this work, the author gives a moft 
fatisfactory account of its utility, and pays his grateful acknow- 
ledgments to his friends and patrons who have affifted him 
in its execution, If he has mentioned feveral prints, both 
of the Englifh and Scotch kings, the originals from which 
they were taken are of very doubtful authority, he is not an- 
fwerable for that uncertainty, becaufe he does no more than 
difcharge the duty of a faithful editor ; and it is fufficient for 
him that the prints exift. We are forry that he has dropt the 
feries of the heads of the Scotch kings, juft at a time when 
they began to be authenticated ; nor can we perceive, that he 
has ever had an opportunity of throwing his eye upon that 
magnificent collection of medals and coins, that were publifhed 
by Anderfon, at the expence of the Scotch parliament. We 
know not whether the fine gold medallion of James III. men- 
tioned by Anftis, in his letter to Anderfon, and defcribed by 
Du Cange, and ftill preferved in the church of Amboife, has 
ever been engraved. Its diameter is two inches and a third, its 
weight about fix or feven piftoles, or guineas. The exergue 
fhews it was coined at Berwick, and the infcription tells us, that 
it was Moneta nova Facobi tertii Dei Gratia Regis Scotia. 

Several engravings of the feals, particularly thofe of Edgar, 
Alexander I. and David J. who died in 115 3, exhibit the features 
and elegant robes of thofe princes. In the reign of James’ V. 
who died in 1542, the medallic art was carried to a great 
height under the patronage of that prince, and his coins wear 
a character ; fo that the relation between them and his head, 
given us by Thevet, is plainly difcernible. Our author has 
fallen into the common errcr of that prince.being the author 


of Chrift Kirk on the Green, which was written by James I. 
The 
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The coins of his daughter Mary queen of Scots, and her firft 
hufband Francis II. though but indifferently executed. in An- 
derfon, are highly worth our author’s infpection, and may ferve, 
at leaft, as fome kind of directory to a connoiffeur for afcertain-s 
ing the authenticity of her pictures. A plate, prefixed to 
Lefley’s Roman edition of the Scotch hiftory, of the great 
Bruce, feems to have been taken from a portrait. 

Mr. Granger begins his hiftory with the reign of Egbert, 
king of the Weft-Saxons, fram whom he proceeds to Alfred 
the Great, Canute, and Edward the Confeffor.. He would, 
perhaps, find fome difficulty in making a critical proof of the 
filver coins and pictures from which their heads are fuppofed to 
be taken. ‘The originals of the Norman princes feem to be 
better authenticated ; but we know not whether Dr. Ducarel’s 
curious work of the Anglo-Norman Antiquities, which we 
have already reviewed *, was publifhed when our author wrote 
on this fubje& ; Montfaucon’s book certainly was, which gives 
us the refemblance of Harold from a beautiful illuminated 
drawing in a manufcript prayer-book written in England in 
the XIth century, and preferved in the Colbertine library. We 
have nothing to except either to the originals or the plates of 
the fucceeding monarchs of the Normannic race, which are 
treated of with great accuracy. Our author tells us, that the 
late lord treafurer Oxford was perfe@tly of opinion, that Per- 
kin Warbeck was the real duke of York. We have already 
touched upon this fubje&t +, and we think that none bat a 
mere fceptic in hiftory will doubt their being the fame perfons. 

This author has been happy in his fhort biographical nar- 
ratives, and fometimes introduces curious and inftru@ive anec- 
dotes. He gives the following account of Jane Shore. 

‘ Jane Shore, miftrefs to Edward the Fourth, was the wife 
of a fubftantial citizen of London. She was a wonian of great 
beauty, and of extraordinary accomplifhments, ‘ There was 
nothing in her body that you would have changed, unlefs 
you would have wifhed her fomewhat higher.” But her 
courtly behaviour, facetious converfation, and ready wit, were 
more attractive than her perfon, It is recorded of her, that 
fhe could read and write; qualifications very uncommon in 
that age. She employed all her. intereft with Edward in re+ 
lieving the indigent, redrefling wrongs, and rewarding merit,’ 
She met with cruel treatment after the death of that monarch, 
and lived in great poverty and diftrefs, to the eighteenth year of 
Henry VIII. The dutchefs of Montagu has a lock of her hairs 
which looks as if it had been powdered with gold-duft.’— 
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Mr. Granger mentions the head of John Talbot the firft 
earl of Shrewfbury, exhibited by Thevet, without mentionin 
his fword, which is from an undoubted original, and there de. 
lineated with its famous barbarous Latin infcription. The. 
vet tells us, that in his time, the ftatue of Talbot that ftood 
in the ftreet called the Englifh-Gate, at Paris, was blown down 
by the wind the night on which Calais was taken by the 
French, an accident to which he himfelf was an eye-witnefs, 
and he appeals for the truth of it to many others who were 
then alive- 

¢ Mary queen of France, and Charles Brandon, duke of Suf= 
folk ; G. Vertue fe. From an original in the peffeffion of the late earl 
of Granville.—It is now Mr. Walpole’s.—On the right hand of thé 
duke of Suffolk is bis lance, appendant to which is a label, inferibed, 


*¢ Cloth of gold, do not defpife, 

¢* 'Tho’ thou be match’d with cloth of frize: 

<* Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 

«* Tho’ thou be match’d with cloth of gold.” Large fa, 


« Mary queen of France, youngeft fifter to Henry VIII. was 
one of the moft beautiful women of her age. It is pretty clear 
that Charles Brandon gained her affections before fhe was 
married to Lewis XII. as, foon after the death of that mo. 
narch, which was in about three months after his marriage, 
fhe plainly told him, that if he did not free her from all her 
fcruples within a certain time, fhe would never marry him. 
His cafuiftry fucceeded within the time limited, and the be- 
came his wife. This was probably with the king’s connivance. 
It is however certain, that no other fubje& durft have ventured 
upon a queen of France, and a fifter of the implacable Henry 
the Eighth. Od. 1533. 

‘ Charles Brandon was remarkable for the dignity and 
gracefulnefs of his perfon, and his robuit and athletic conftitu- 
tion. He diftinguifhed himfelf in tilts and tournaments, the 
favourite exercifes of Henry. He was brought up with that . 
prince, ftudied his difpofition, and exaély conformed to it. 
That conformity gradually brought on a ftrifter intimacy ; and 
the king, to bring him nearer to himfelf, raifed him from a 
private perfon to a duke,’ 

* Andrew Borde; in Latin, Andreas Perforatus ; phyfician | 
to Henry VIII. and an admired wit in this reign, He is re- 
prefented landing in a pew, with a canopy over him; be wears a 
gown with wide fleeves, and on bis bead is a chaplet of laurel. 

‘ This portrait is fronting the feventh chapter of the follow- 
ing book; “‘ The introduétion of knowledge, the which dothe 
“* teache a man to fpeake part of all manor of languages, and 
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‘«¢ to know the ufage and fafhion of all maner of countries : 
«© Dedycated to the right honourable, and gracious lady, Mary, 
«« daughter to king Henry the Eyght.” Black letter, im- 
printed by William Coplande, without date. 

‘ Before the firft chapter, in which he has charaéterized an 
_ Englifhman, is a wooden print of a naked man, witha piece 
of cloth hanging on his right arm, and a pair of fheers in his 
left hand. Under the print is an infcription in verfe, Thefe 
are the four firft lines : | 


«¢ Tam a Englifhman, and naked I ftand here, 

‘¢ Mufyng in my mynde what rayment I fhall were : 

«« For now I will were thys, and now I will were that, 
¢¢ And now I will were, I cannot.tell what, &c.” 


Our author Borde is thus hinted at, in the homily ** Againft 
“« Excefle of Apparel.” ‘* A certaine man that would picture 
** every countryman in his accuftomed apparell, when he had 
** painted other nations, he pictured the Englifhman all naked, 
‘© &c.” He was alfo author of ‘* The Breviary of Health ;” 
‘¢ The Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham,” &c. See an ac- 
count of him in Hearne’s Appendix to his preface to ‘* Bene- 
di&tus Abbas Petroburgenfis.” 

The reader from the above quotations may form fome idea 
of the biographichal execution of this work. That he has 
fallen into a few vulgar errors cannot be denied, but we are 
furprized he is not guilty of many more, when we confider the 
prodigious variety of his articles. Quarles, the poet, for in- 
ftance, has been reprefented by our wits and fafhionable wri- 
ters, as a defpicable poet, and Charles I, has been ridiculed 
for giving him a penfion. Notwithftanding thofe prepof- 
feffions, we will venture to fay, that in fome paflages of 
his poetical paraphrafe on Ecclefiaftes, the foliloquies particu- 
larly, Quarles has not been exceeded by any Englith poet either 
in energy of thought, and what is ftill more extraordinary, 
(we fay it with a proper deference to the memory of Mr, Pope) 
in harmony of verfification. It would be eafy to prove, from 
many paflages, that if Quarles was a bad poet, it coft him as 
much labour to make himfelf fo, as it does others to render 
themfelves good ones, owing to the bad tafte of his patrons ; 
particularly the author of the celebrated ftanzas of Majefty in 
Mifery. However, if the reader will pardon a pun, we will 
avoid all guarrels with fafhionable authors.—Sir Francis Wort- 
ley’s Latin epitaphs upon the royalifts, are, fome of them, claf- 
fical, and the moft valuable parts of his poetical works. Mr, 
Pope, we believe, would not have altered his character of John- 


fton, the Scotch tranflator of Dayid’s Pfalms, had he read them. | 
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One madman brought them into the notice of the world, and 
another, we mean the Zoilus of Milton, ftunned the publick by 
recommending them in very indifferent Latin. Is Mr. Granger 
certain, that the mezzotinto plate he mentions is the head of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, whom Ben Johnfon travelled on 
foot to Scotland to vifit? 

We hall conclude our prefent review of this ufeful and enter- 
taining work with the account he gives of lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, becaufe it both elucidates and juftifies the paradoxical 
account we have already given * of that eccentric nobleman, in 
reviewing a work which our author feems not to have read, 

‘ Edward, lord Herbert of Cherbury. His portrait is de- 
feribed in Clafs III. 

‘ Lord Herbert was author of “* The Life and Reign of 
«“ Henry VIII.” which has been ever efteemed one of the beft 
hiftories in the Englifh language: but there is not in it that 
perfe& candour which one would wifh, or expeét to fee, in fo 
celebrated an hiftorian. He has given us a ‘much jufter por- 
trait of himfelf, than he has of Henry. He appears to have 
fairly laid open every foible or defeé&t in his own charaéter, but 
has caft the monftrous vices of that mercilefs tyrant into fhade, 
and has difplayed to great advantage, his gallantry, magnifi- 
cence, and generofity.—His books ‘* De Veritate,” and “* De 
“© Religione Gentilium,” are well known. He was alfo author 
of a book of poems, publifhed after his deceafe by his fon.’ 


[ To be concluded in our next. ] 


= 





IV. 4n Effay on the Writings and Genius of Shakefpear, compared’ 
with the Greek and French Dramatic Poets. With fome Remarks 
upon the Mifreprefentations of M. de Voltaire. 8vo. Pr. 45. 
6d. Dodfley. 

T isto be lamented, that a critic fo accurate and candid as 
the author of the eflay before us, had not a more impor- 
tant objeé for his ftritures than a writer who is evidently igno- 
rant of the language of the great man hecenftres. Allowing 

Voltaire to poffefs an almoft intuitive knowledge of arts and 

{ciences, yet it is impoffible that he fhould criticife, with juftice, 

works, that he does not underitand with precifion’ A man to 

be a judge of Shakefpear, muft (the reader wil! pardon the ex- 
preflion) be able to think in his language: a competent know- 
ledge of the tongue fo as to hold a formal converfation, or even 
to read an Englifh clafflic, without the help of a didionary, 


Ques 
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* See Vol. XXVIL p. 51. 
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common compliments that pafs in converfation, and an acquaint- 
ance with technical terms, never can qualify a foreigner to judge 
of writings where idea and expreffion are fo intimately com- 
bined, that each lofes half its grace when feparated. 

This effay is a frefh proof of the neceflity of eftablithing the 
difference, which no Frenchman can underftand, but which we 
have fo often recommended, between a poet and a genius, 
Without this diftin@ion, Shakefpear never can have fair play 
in criticifm. Corneille and Addifon, Rowe and Racine, will 
ftand, perhaps, fairer on the lifts of fame than our divine au- 
thor ; and Scaliger will be juftified in making Horace a dunce, 
in comparifon to Virgil, That we may be better underftood, 
what we chiefly mean by the diftin@ion, is that every genius is a 
poet, though every poet is not a genius; the one may be ac- 
quired, the other cannot. This truth has been fo capitally en-. 
forced by Horace, that it is amazing it has been fo little at- 
tended to ;—his'Os profundum,— os magna Jonaturum, his non medio- 
cribus poetis, his fentio tantum, and a thoufand other expreffions, 
fully prove how well he underftood this capital diftin@ion. 

Our very fenfible author, in his introdu&ion, hints, that it 
favours of prefumption to charge barbarifm and ignorance upon 
a country for admiring Shakefpear, while in that country So- 
phocles and Euripides, are as well (he might have faid better), 
underftood, asin any in Europe; but French manners, French, 
language, and French learning are the ftandard, by which 
Voltaire examines Shakefpear, and in which his countrymen 
have made the antients their own. 

‘ The heroes of antiquity, fays our excellent eflayift, were 
not more difguifed in the romances of Calprenede and Scuderé 
than in the tragedies of Corneille. In fpite of the admonition 
given by that admirable critic Boileau to their dramatic writers 


in the following lines ; 


¢ Gardez donc de donner, ainfi que dans Clélie, 
L’air ni l’efprit Francois a antique Italie ; © 

Et fous des noms Romains faiffant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galant, & Brutus damoret. 


‘ The Horatii are reprefented no Jefs obfequious in their ad- 
drefs to their king than the courtiers of the grand monarque, 
Thefus is made a mere fighing fwain. Many of the greateft 
men of antiquity, and even the rougheft heroes among the 
Goths and Vandals, were exhibited in this effeminate form. 
The poet dignified the piece, perhaps with the name of an, 
Hercules, but, alas! it was always Hercules {pinning that was 
fhewn to the fpeétater, The editor of Corneille’s works, in. 


terms fo grofs as are hardly pardonable-in fuch a matter of fine . 
rail- 
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raillery, frequently attacks our Shakefpear for the want of dea 
licacy and politenefs in his pieces: it muft be owned, that in 
fome places they bear the marks of the unpolifhed times in 
which he wrote, but one cannot forbear fmiling to hear a cri- 
tic, who profeffes himfelf an admirer of the tragedies of Cor- 
neille, object to the barbarifm of Shakefpear’s. ‘There never 
was a more barbarous mode of writing than that of the French 
romances in the laft age, nor which from its tedioufnefs, lan- 
guor, and want of truth of charaéter, is lefs fit to be copied on 
the ftage: and what are moft the parts of Corneille’s boafted 
tragedies, but the romantic dialogue, its tedious foliloquy, and 
its extravagant fentiments in the true Gothic livery of rhyme ? 

‘ The French poets affume a fuperiority over Shakefpear, on 
account of their more conftant adherence to Ariftotle’s unities 
of time and place. 

‘ The pedant who bought at a great price the lamp of a 
famous philofopher, expe&ting that by its affiftance his lucubra- 
tions would become equally celebrated, was little more abfurd 
than thofe poets who fuppofe their dramas will be excellent if 
they are regulated by Ariftotle’s clock. To bring within a 
limited time and:an affigned fpace certain feries of converfations 
(and French plays are little more) is no difficult matter; for 
that is the eafieft part of every art perhaps, but in poetry 
without difpute, in which the connoiffeur can direé& the artift.’ 

* Shakefpear, continues he, wrote at a time when learning 
was tinctured with pedantry; wit was unpolifhed, and mirth 
ill-bred. The court of Elizabeth fpoke a {cientific jargon, and 
a certain obfcurity of ftyle was univerfally affeted. James 
brought an addition of pedantry, accompanied by indecent 
and indelicate manners and language. By contagion, or from 
complaifance to the tafte of the public, Shakefpear falls fome- 
times into the fafhionable mode of writing: but this is only 
by fits; for many parts of all his plays are written with the 
moft noble, elegant, and uncorrupted fimplicity. Such is 
his merit, that the more juft and refined the tafte of the nation 
has become, the more he has encreafed in reputation. He was 
approved by his own age, admired by the next, and is revered, 
and almoft adored by the prefent. His merit is difputed by 
little wits, and his errors are the jefts of little critics ; but there 
has not been a great poet, or great critic, fince his time, who 
has not fpoken of him with the higheft veneration, Mr. 
Voltaire excepted. His tranflations often, his criticifms ftill 
oftener, prove he did not perfeétly underftand the words of the 
author ; and therefore it is certain he could not enter into his 
meaning. He comprehended enough to perceive he was un- 


obfervant of fome eftablithed ruJesof compofition ; the felicity 
will 
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with which he performs what no rules can teach efcapes him. 
Will not an intelligent fpefatér admire the prodigions ftruc- 
tures of Stone-Henge, becaufe he does not know by what law 
of mechanics they were raifed? Like them, our author’s works 
will remain for ever ‘the’ greateft monuments of the amazing 
force df nature, ‘which’ we ought to view as we do other pro- 
digies, with an attention to, and admiration of their ftapendous’ 
parts, and proud irregularity of greatnefs.’ 

“As-we have, upon too many occafions to be enumerated here, 
fhewn our approbation ‘of this author’s fentiments, both with’ 
regard to Shakefpear and his critics, or rather cenfurers, we 
fhall refer the reader to the Introduétion irfélf; though we’ 
think one paffage of it ‘a little, and but a very little queftion= 
able. ‘ With the:more “learned, fays he, deep, and fober © 
critics, he lies under one confiderable difadvantage. For co- 
pying nature as he found it in the bufy walks of human life, 
he drew from an original, with which the literati are feldom; 
well acquainted. They perctive’ his portraits are not of the 
Grecian, or of the Roman {chool :. after. finding thém unlike 
to the celebrated forms preferved in learned mufeums, they da, 
not deign to enquire whether they refemble the living perfons 
they were intended td reprefert.” 

¢’We are afraid that our eflayift has here made rather’ 
too great a ¢conceffion to the Anti Shakefpearians. We cannot 
imagine; that a learned, deep, and fober crit.c, will no?, ’at 
firft fight, recognize Shakefpear’s, portraits of the Greek atid’ 

Romans to’ be of their ichools, and that it is hard to judge: 
between them and the originals as exhibited by Plutarch; Livy,- 
aod other writers of antiquity. We muft be farther of opj- 
nion, that in poetry as in painting, there is a charaéter which: 
difti esa portshy from. a: fancy piece, and: pronounces it to 
be a likenefs, when it is;drawn by the hand of a great mafter. 

Our author. having fniihed his Introduétion, divides his Ef- 
fay into four parts, or Differtations, the contents of. whigh we 
think, are as fkilfully handled as they are juditioufly fele&ted. 
They aré on Dramatic Poetry ; on the Hiftorical Drama; the 
Firft Part’of Henry IV. the Second Part of Henry IV. om 
the Preternatural Beings; the Tragedy of Macbeth; upon the 
Cinna of Corneille ; upon: the death of Julius Cafar. Treat- 
ing of ‘Dramatic Poetiy, the following admirable obfer- 
vations occur, which prove our éffayift, we had almoft faid, 
the only critic who has yet appeared to be worthy of Shake-’ 
fpear. 

‘ Sophocles, in his admirable tragedy of C&dipus Colonetisy 
makes Cidipus expoftulate with his undutiful fon. The in- 
jured parent expofes the enormity of ‘filial difobédietice ; {ets 
‘Vor. XXVIII. May 17069. - -—o forth 
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forth the duties of this relation in a yery ftrong and Jiyely 
manner ; but it is only by the vehemence with which *: eas 
of them, and the imprecations he utters againi the delinquent 
fon, that we can guefs at the vjolence of his emotions ; theres, 
fore he excites more indignation at the conduG of Polynices, 
than fympathy with his own forrow; of which we can judge 
only as fpectators ; for he has explajned to us mergly the ex» 
ternal duties and relations of parent and child. The pangs of — 
paternal tendernefs, thus wounded, is more pathetically ex- 
prefied by King Lear, who leaves out whatever of. this enors. 
mity is equally fenfible to the fpe&ator, and immediately ex~ 
pofes to us his own internal feelings, when, jn the bitterngl 
of his foul, curfing his daughter’s offspring, he adds, 


‘ That the may feel, 
How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thanklefs child.’ 


By this we perceive how deeply paternal affe€lion is wounded 
by filial ingratitude. 

‘ In,the play of King John, the Legate offers many argu- 
ments of confolation to Conftance, on the lofs of Arthur: they 
appear, to the fpetator, reafonable, till the fo ftrongly ex; 
preffes the peculiar tendernefs.of maternal love, by anfwering, 


‘ He fpeaks to me that never had a fon, 


‘ One might be made to conceive, in fome degree, the hore 
rors of a murderer, under whofe knife the bleeding viaim is 
éxpiring in agonies, by a defcription of the unhappy object ; 
but how fully, and how forcibly, is the confcioufnefs of guile 
expreffed by Macbeth, when, fpeaking of the grooms wha. lay. 
near Duncan, he fays, 


Macb, « One cry’d, God blefs us! and Amen! the ontieg 
As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands, 
Liftening their fear. 1 could not fay, Amen, 

When they did fay, God blefs us !’ 


‘ Thefe expreffions open tous the internal ftate nf the per- 
fons interefted, and never fail to command our mpathy ¥ 
Shakefpear feems to have had the art of the pale ip the 
Arabian Tales, who could throw his foul into the body of ano- 
ther man, and_be at once poffeffed of his featiments, adopt 
his paffions, and rife to all the funétions and feelings of his 
fituation.’ 

Our author, treating of the Hiftorical Drama, obferves very 
pertinently, that the drama of Shakefpear, which he diftip- 
guithes by the name of his Hiftories, being of an original kind 


and peculiar conftruction, they cannot come within any rales 
whigh - 
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which are. prior to-their. exiftenee... He) then.makes fome ob” 
fervations, how much more interefting. fach dramas are, and 
how much more proper for the ftage than thofe of Aifchylus, 
Sophocles, and other Greek poets, recommended by Ariftotle, 
and which the fpeétator, even while: they are reprefenting; 

* knows to be fictitious. ‘ We are apt, fays he, to confidet 
Shakefpear:only -as a poet; but he is certainly one’ of the 
greateft moral philofophers that ever lived.’ 

We muft refer the reader to the work itfelf for many other 
judicious and beautiful obfervations of this.author upon Shake~ 
{pear, Voltaire, and the French poets.—We think, if the fa- 
vourers of the tatter have one grain of modefty or candour; 
the controverfy, if fo unequal a confit can be fo called, is now 
at an end.;' and that the age has fearcely produced'a more fair, 
judicious, and:claffical performance of its kind, than this Bflays 
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VI. 4 Difcourfe, delivered at the Opening of the Royal Academy, Ja- 
~ huary 2, 1769, by the Prefident. 4to Pr, 1s, Davies. . 


qt proceeded neither from inattention: nor negle&, but from 

A. the moft refpectful unwillingnefs. to offend, that we did nos 
fooner review this difcourfe ; and. it is. now with the utmoft re- 
luétance that we pronounce it. to be’ inadequate to the’ liberat 
and noble .inftitution which it recommends. However flimfy 
the performances.of the. French academicians may be, yet’ their 
inaugural and other orations have a degree of merit that,doep 
honour to their language, by their correétnefs'and eloquence 5 | 
and forty we are to fay, that the performance before us is de- 
ftitute of both. The fons of painting, however, may comfort 
themfelves with the old proverb, that « dad beginning has a good 
endi 

The reader is, however, to underftand, that nothing we fay 
on this head is applicable to the fpeaker, as an artift; for we 
readily admit that he is the beft face-painter in England. Pity 
that one who knows fo well to facrifice to the Graces in one 
art, fhould be fo niggardly of his incenfe in another, Speak- 
ing, it may be faid, is not the prefident’s profeflien, _ A great 
antient, however, obferved, that there is, or ought to. be, 
among the liberal arts, a fecret charm that pervades the whole, 
and combines-each to the other. Had no fpeech been made 
on the occafion, the public, we are perfuaded, would. have over- 
looked. the omiffion. 

The very firlt fentence gives us an unlucky fpecimen. of the 
author’s eloquence. ‘ An academy, fays he, is at laft opened 
among us.’ To whom does the us refer, but to the anaes 
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of the academy itfelf,: that is, to fay in other words, an academy 
is at laft opened among the academicians. 

With regard to the didaftive and preteptive part of this werk) 

we think it is better fuited to a face-painter than to the pre- 
fident of an academy which is to form a f{chool of Englith 
painting. 
- © Every feminary of learning, fays our orator, may be faid 
to be furrounded with an atmofphere of floating knowledge; 
where every mind may gather fomewhat congenial to its own 
original conceptions. Knowledge, thus obtained, has always. 
fomething more popular and ufeful than that which is forced 
upon the mind by private precepts, or folitary meditation. Be 
fides, it is generally found, that a youth more eafily receives 
inftruaion from the companions of his ftudies, whofe minds 
are nearly on a level with his own, than from thofe .who ase. 
much his fuperiors; and it is from his equals only that ‘he 
catches the fire of emulation, which will nota little contribute 
to his advancement.’ 

We father underftand what is meant, than what is faid in 
the two firft fentences of the above quotation. 

* I would, proceeds he, chiefly recommend; that an implicit 
obedience to the Rules of Arts, as eftablithed by the praétice of 
the great mafters, ‘fhould be exaéted from the young ftudents. 
That thofe models, which have paffed through the approba- 
tion of ages, fhould be confidered by them as perfe& and in- 
fallible guides, as fubjets for their irastatient,: not their. cri- 
ticifm.’ 

Our author then tells us in confequence of this mighty com- 
mand, that * every opportunity, therefore, fhould be taker? 
to difcountenance that falfe and vulgar opinion, that rules are 
the fetters of genius.’ * How 'much liberty, continues he, may 
be taken to break oo thofe rules, and, as the poet ex- 
preffes it, 


To Jnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


may be an after confideration, when the pupils become maf- 
ters themfelves.’ 

This is a dangerous doftrine to the ftudents of “a liberal art, 
however well accommodated they may be to the mechanifim of 
painting. It is like recommending the Thirty-nine Articles to 
a divine, or Ariftotle’s rules to a poet; and muft for ever be 2 © 
bar to early excellence. But we believe that the worthy 
prefident entirely miftakes the idea that ought to be annexed 
to the rules of painting. We are afraid thofe rules exift only 
in the genius which affimilates the works of great mafters to 
its own ideas. ‘Thoie ideas may exit without being taker 
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from any fenfible obje&, in the fame manner as Shakéefpear 
united in his works all the beauties of the Greek antients, 
without reading’a play’or'a poem of their performance. 

With what dignity might the prefident. of an Englifh aca- 
demy for painting have animadverted upon the line he has 
quoted from Mr. Pope, by telling his audience that it is found. 
ed on an error adopted by the great, ‘as well as the fmall, vul- 
gar; and that no grace is beyond the reach of art in painting. 
Such an obfervation would have. been worthy the chair of a 
royal inftitution. 

«Let the ftudents, fays he, inftead of ftriving which fhall 
produce the brighteft tint, or, curioufly trifling, endeavour to 
give the glofs of ftuffs, fo as to appear real; let their ambi- 
tion be dire&ted to contend, which fhall difpofe his drapery in the 
moft graceful folds, which fhall give the molt grace and dig- 
nity to the human figure.’ 

Now that our author has been talking of rules, we moft 
fincerely wifh, that when he compofed this beautiful period he 
had paid fome attention to the rules of grammar. 

We are, notwithftanding what we have faid’ above, far 
from thinking that this difcourfe is entirely ufelefs to ftudents. 
We believe, that many may profit by it, but they ar: ftu- 
dents of the fame caft with the divines mentioned by Dr. 
South, who would have been much better employed in mak- 

ing a pulpit than preaching in one. 
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VII. A Treatife on the Effects and various Preparations of Lead, 
particularly of the Extra@ of Saturn, for different chirurgical 
Diforders. Tranflated from the French of M, Goulard, 12m. 
Pr. 33. jfewed. Elmily. 


yN this treatife, Mr. Goulard extols the preparations of lead 

as a panacea in almoft all external diforders; and, in fup-: 
port of his affertion, he produces the teftimony of a great 
number of the faculty, who had tried them on his recommen- 
dation.. One of the many cafes wherein they are celebrated, 
as that of inflammation, concerning the impropriety of the 
common treatment of which, the author dclivers his fenti- 
ments in the following paflage. 

‘ An inflammation of the external parts of the body is a 
very common difeafe, and may proceed from a-thoufand dif- 
ferent caufes; fuch as a blow, a fall, a contufion, &c. from 
external accident: internally, from any local defect of the 
folids ; from the contraction of the fmaller veffels; from their 
fpafm ; from their compreffion, conftri€ion, and obftruétion ; 
Aa3  -: from 
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from the difficulty which the blood finds in paffing the extremity 
of the arteries; from ‘its too great quantity, thicknefs, vifci- 
dity, mixture with heterogencous and virulent parts ; or from 
any other alteration, whether fimple or combined, &c. 

‘ This diforder attacks indifcriminately all the parts of the 
human frame which are compofed of fanguineous and lympha- 
tic veflels. Thus, in regard to the external parts, nothing is 
fo common as inflammations of the fkin, fat, glands, mufcles, 
membranes, tendons, aponeurofes, and of all the organs which 
fall under the fenfes. 

‘The inflammatory ftate is often accompanied with very 
mild fymptoms ; but, on the contrary, frequently with vio 
lent ones. ‘This difference in the violence of the fymptoms 
merits all the attention of the practitioner, feeiug it is prin- 
cipally upon that he ought to eftablith his prognoftic and plan 
of cure. What general diforder are pot the principal cecono- 
mical and animal funétions thrown into by an inflammation of 
an aponeurofis, or of a tendon? Nay, convulfions, faintings, 
even death itfelf, are but too often the fatal confequences. 
What is not'to be apprehended from an inflammation which 
tends to a mortification ; efpecially if deeply lodged in the ins 
ternal parts, or attacks a bad fubjeét ? 

‘ Thefe confiderations, and a thoufand others, of which it 
is not my intention to give a detail in this work, ought ta 
make the furgeon fenfible, how very neceffary it is for him ta 
be well acquainted with the remedies that are proper for the 
fubduing of inflammations. 

‘ Thefe very remedies are in every one’s hands, and the 
moft ignorant may blufh not to be acquainted with them. 
But do they deferve thofe praifes, and that degree of confi- 
dence, which is beitowed upon them? This is a queftion, 
which their effeéts alone can decide, 

« Now it is very certain, and univerfally acknowledged by 
men of'fenfe, that the effectof the external applications. ufually 
prefcribed for inflammations, often difappoint our expectation. 
Sometimes they confift of oleaginous and greafy fubftances, 
which ftuff up the pores of the inflamed part, and increafe 
the fymptoms by ‘augmenting the volume of the ftagnated 
fluids: at other times they confift of emollient and mucilagin-' 
ous parts, which conveying a great quantity of moifture, very 
much relax the texture of the vefféls, and difable them from 
getting clear of the redundancy. of blood. Sometimes thefe 
applications have powerful aftringent particles in their compo- 
fition, which repel the inflammatery matter, and throw it up- 
on the organs neceffary for life ; at other times’ thefe compoft- 
tions are very active and irritative, and contract the vefiels {9 

power- 
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powerfully, as to prevent them from recovering their tone 
by which all motion in the inflamed part becomes totally in- 
terrupted. No one need then be furprifed, after fuch appli- 
tations, if all.the fymptoms are increafed inftead of being di- 
minifhéd. Nothing but blind prejudice can- conceal from us 
the incoriveniehcts and dangers attending the application of 
them; and humanity itfelf is fufficieht to deter us ftom tht 
farther ufe of them, at leaft in moft cafes. 

‘ We conftantly avoid thefe different rocks, by making uf 
of the extra of Saturn. A confiderable number of obferva- 
tions, made during my praétice of thefe twenty years paft, 
_ have cohvinced me, that this medicine is the true fpecifie for 
the treatment of. all external inflammations: its effect is infal- 
lible, and often furpaffes our expeétations, by promoting at 
fight the refolution of the moft violent inflammations, and 
even fometimes after they have fuppurated. The fac laft 
mentioned will appear furprifing, and perhaps incredible, to 
the mafters of the arf: I myfelf with difficulty fhould have 
been convinced of it, had not I frequently feen and demon- 
ftrated it, efpecially in the Roya] -Hofpital, where I had fre- 
quently opportunities of treating thefe kinds of difeafes.’ 

The other cafes in which we find the efficacy of faturnine 
medicines applauded, are contufions, burns, gun-fhot wounds, 
fuppurations, abfceffes, ulcers, fiftulas, king’s-evil, cancers, 
fprains, ftiffnefs of the joints and tendons, gouty, and rheu- 
matic pains, tetters, whitlows, the itch, ruptures, and piles. . 

To this book are fubjoined, thirteen different formulz, in 
which fhe preparations of lead are ufed. Of thefe the princi- 
pal is the extra& of Saturn, which is compounded in the fol- 
lowing manner, 

¢ Take as iiany pounds of litharge of gold, as quarts of 
wine vinegar (if made of French wine the better) ; put them 
togethér into a proper kettle, and let them boil, or rather fin- 
mer, for a hour, or an hour and a quarter, taking care to 
ftit them during’ the ébullitiom with a wooden fpatula: take 
the kettle off. the fire, let the whole fettle, and then pour. off 
the liquor which fwims upon the top, into bottles for ufe. _, 

‘1 fhall call this liquor the Extract of Saturn, which is to 
undergo a farther modification, as I fhall dire&, But I muft 
firft here remark, that if it is intended to give this liquor the 
common’ coffiftence of an extraét, it muft be boiled fome time 
longer, aftér its féparation from the mafs, taking care firft to 
filter it through’ proper paper. By following this method, it 
will become thickér, and of a reddifh colour, and will be in 
every refpeét like atiy’ other extraét. I doubt much, whether 
ai éxtra&t of this Kind can be drawn‘from the liquor of Sa- 

Aa4 turn, 
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turn, which is nothing but cernfe, thrown into a matrafs, inte 
which is poured diftilled vinegar, and digefted in hot fand. 
This water of Saturn is different from the extra&, of which I | 
am {peaking, and its effe&ts muft neceflarily be lefs powerful 
and extenfive. It is true, indeed, it is ufed againft fome 
kinds of inflammations, without its property being afcertained, 
as its etfegts are dreaded, being ranked, like other prepara- 
tions of lead, among repellers : but I flatter myfelf, that the 
public will lay afide old prejudices, when they have perufed 
this work ;, which ferves to prove, that there is no greater dif- 
perfer than the extraét of Saturn, which appears to be only 
a very fimple preparation of lead; and which modified after 
my method, daily aftonifhes the mafters of the art with its 
effects.’ 

The authenticity of the numerous evidence produced in this 
treatife in favour of the medicines recommended, leave no 
room to queition their being endowed with very falutary and 
extraordinary virtues, and affords us the profpeé of behold- 
ing fuch a fimplicity eftablifhed in the ufe of topical applica- 
tions, as cannot fail greatly to contra& the practice of Sur- 


gery. 





—— 


VIN. Trattato delle Virtue de’ Premj. A Treatife on Virtue and 
Rewards, 8vo. Pr. 35. 64. Johnfon and Payne. 


Rapes treatife, as we are informed in the Preface, was writ< 

ten by Jacinto Dragonetti, and received at Naples, where 
it was firft publifhed, with great applaufe. The edition we 
have now before us contains the original ; which will be much 
more agreeable to thofe who read Italian, than the prefent 
tranflation. 

The author’s intention is to demonftrate the neceffity of re- 
warding virtues in proportion to their merit. In order to pure 
fue the fubje&t with accuracy and precifion, he premifes this 
definition of virtue. %. 

«The word is Roman, and gives the idea of a bold effort 
of the mind. Virtue can only be the attribute of a being 
‘weak in nature and ftrong in will; this is the merit of human 
morals ; a generous effort in behalf of another, independent 
of the laws, is therefore virtue; its points are the facrifice which 
the virtuous offers in himfelf, and the advantages that hence 
arife to the public. Many have ambiguoufly given the name 
of Virtue to ations that refult from mere natural, religious, 
or civil laws, and whofe proper title is Duties. - Whatever ac- 
tion has not the two points mentioned, isnot virtue. Bravely 
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to plunge amidft his enemics is a fpirited aftion, which Co- 
drus with Catiline fhares : that meets:death to refcue his coun. 
try, this to enflave it ; Codrus, i is a hero, Catiline a monfter,’ 

Our author, having afcertained his idea of virtue, confiders 
the rewards to which it is intitled. What he fays upon this to- 
pic is as, follows. 

* Perfonal fafety, tranquillity of life, ‘and whatever advan- 
tages the favage wants, were the confequences of the facrifice. 
of liberty, and fubmidion to the laws. He therefore who mea- 
fures his ations by the ftandard of laws, deferves (however 
commendable) no other recompence than the advantages arifing 
from focial compact. He, on the contrary, who extends his 
benevolence beyond what the laws ftri€tly enjoin, merits a par- 
ticular reward ; for if he contributes more than others towards 
the general welfare, it. is juft he fhould enjoy more fenfible 
benefits, 

‘ Virtue difappointed of its proper recompence muft become 
the prey of drones, the fcourge of the virtuous, and its own 
deftruétion. It is a general law of nature, that none negleéts 
a benefit without hope of a greater one. None ever will di- 
veft himfelf of his allotted part, none ever increafe the public 
fund without the impulfe of forcible motives. Rewards, by 
repaying our facrifices to the general good, cancel. not in our 
mind alone, but in. our very fenfes, all remembrance of fuf- 
ferings paft, and charm us even into oblivion of the furplus 
funk in our tributes, Without recurring to thofe eternal 
-bounties, which the fupreme legiflator referves for fublime 
virtue, it is proper to note that Mofes propofed temporal 
profperity to the obfervers even of the moft indifpenfible duties. 

‘ To fee the idle with impunity feed on the labours of in- 
duftry was none of the laft motives which determined the fa- 
-vage to recur to fociety. If mankind are united left fome 
fhould ufurp the produce of others labours or pofleffions, it is 

clear, from the very fpirit of its inftitution, that fociety fet 
ont with a tacit agreement of rewarding private exertions in 
favour of the public. 

‘ Nor, becaufe philofophy afferts that none is born for him- 
felf alone but for his country too, muft we conclude, that his 
exertion for the public good is mere duty. Evil is fo much 
interwoven with human nature, that virtue can never be too’ 
much encouraged. It is true, that all the-members of a ftate 

-owe it thofe fervices which the laws ordain; but it is as true, 
‘that its citizens ought to be diftinguifhed and rewarded in 
proportion to their gratuitous fervices. Virtue fufficient for 
itfelf is not the virtue of man, 


‘ Nor 
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‘ Nor ought it to be objected, that virtue, in propofing its 
price, lofes its dignity and becomes mercenary : {till it is the 
vigorous offspring of magnanimity. It is in the want of re- 
wards we.ought to look for the fcarcity of modern viftue. 
That love of their country, focelebrated by Greece and Rome, 
if analyfed, will be found little different from felf-love. It 
produced its wonders becaufe public grandeur was not colicén- 
trated in a few, but expanded itfelf with fuch. power, that 
each private intereft was diflolved in the public, and éach ray 
of the public refleéted on its members, 

‘ There may, mean time, be minds to whofe godlike views 
each other reward, but the happinefs of man, is frivolous. 
Iiluftrions fouls! O you who defervé altars and incenfe fromh 
all the race of earth, you are fo rare, that the poffibility of 
your exiftence is a doubt, Such are the fecret pretetifions of 
human hearts, that they confider themfelves as the center th 
which all: the concerns of life; as fo many threads, finally 
termimate. Nothing but the neceffity of their private emolu- 
ment could prevail on them to yield ap part of their liberty. 
Every one endeavours to contribute the fmalleft fhare poffible 
to the public ftock. Rewards alone tie the wayward intéreft. 
of individuals to the public, and keep the eye of man intent on 

eneral good,’ 

The author obferves, that the rewards of virtue ought to be 
proportionate to its public utility, and the facrifice it cofts the 
author. He points out the errors which are ufvally committed 
in the. diftribution of rewards ; and fhews thé proper arrange- 
ment of virtues, from their ufefulnefs to fociety. Upon this 
plan he proceeds to treat of the invention of arts, of agricul- 
ture, navigation, war, commerce, fcience, politics, and ju. 
rifprudence ; demonftrating the glorious effeéts which would 
arife from encouraging and rewarding real merit im evéry ufe- 
ful profeffion. 

This treavife is written with an excellent defign, and cannot 
fail of meeting with a favourable setae from évery friend 


to virtue. 
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TX. The Hifory and Adventures of an Atom. Two Vols. 1200. 
Pr. 6s. bound. Robinfon and Roberts. 


TE HIS fatire unites the happy extravagance of Rabelais to 

the fplendid humour of Swift.. The reader needs to pe- 
rufe only a few pages to perceive that it alludes to this prefent 
age, though, we will not fay, to this country. The author 


takes advantage of Pythagorifm to endue his atom with reafon 
and organs of fpeech, which he exerts in the brain of Mr. 
Nathaniel 
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Nathaniel Peacock, who died in theparifh of Iflington, on the 
sth day of laft April, and lies buried in that church-yard, in 
the north-welt corner, where his grave is diftingoifhed by a 
monumental board, infcribed with the following triffich : 
*« Hic, hec, hoc, 
\‘Hete lies the block 
Of old Nathaniel Pedcock.’ 


As we write only from conjecture, we fhall not be exceffively | 
pofitive (though we think we are pretty fure) that the ifland of 
Japan, where the chief fcene of the atom’s adventures lie, is 
no other than that of Great-Britain ; and our opinion is chiefly 
founded upon the following charaéter which the duthor draws 
of thé Japonefe. 

¢ I need not tell thee (fays the atom fo his friend Natha- 
niel) that the empire of Japan confifts of three large iflands; or 
that the people, who inhabit them, are fuch inconfiftent, ca- 
pricious animals, that one would imagine they were created 
for the purpofe of ridicule. ‘Their minds are in continual agi- 
tation, like a fhuttlecock foffed to and fro, in order to divert 
the demons of philofophy and folly. A Japonefe, without 
the intervention of any vifible motive, is, by turns, merry and 
penfive, fuperficial:and profound, generous and illiberal, rafh 
and circumfpeét, courageous and fearful, benevolent and cruel, 
They feem to have no fixéd principle of aQion, no certain plan 
of conduct, no effectual rudder to fteer them through the voy- 
age of life; but to be hurried down. the rapid tide of each re- 
volving whim, or driven, the {port of every guft of paffion that ' 
happens to blow. A Japonefe will fing at a fureral, and figh 
at a wedding; he will this hour talk ribaldry witlt a proftitute, 
and the next immerfe himfelf in the ftudy of metaphyfics or 
theology. In favour of one ftranger, he will exert.all the vir- 
tues of hofpitality; againft another he will exercife all the ani- 
mofity of the moft fordid prejudice: one minute fees him ha- 
zarding his all on the fuccefS of the moft extravagant, project ; 
another beholds him hefitating in lending a few cdpans to his 
frierid on undeniable fecurity. “To-day, he is afraid of paring. 
ltis corns; to-mortow he fcruples not to cut his own throat. 
At one feafon, he will give Half his fortune to the poor; at 
another, he will not beftow the fnialleft pittance to fave his 
brother from indigence and diftrefs, He is elated to infolence. 
by the Jeaft gleam of fuccef§; he is dejected’ to defpondente by. 
the flighteft turn of adverfe fortune. One hour. he doubts. the 
beft efablithed truths ; the. next,-he fwallows, the moft impro-_ 
bable fi@ion. His praife and’ his cenfure is what a wife mam 
would choofe to avoid, as evils equally pernicious :_ the firft is is 
generally raifed without foundation, and‘ carried fo fuch extra- 
vagance, 
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vagance, as to expofe the objet to the ridicule of mankind $ 
the la{t is often unprovoked, yet ufually inflamed to all the rage 
of the moft malignant perfecution. He will extol above 
Alexander the Great, a petty officer who robs a hen-rooft ; and 
damn to infamy, a general for not performing impoffibilities. 
The fame man whom he yefterday flattered with the moft ful- 
fome adulation, he will to-morrow revile. with the moft bitter 
abufe ; and, at the turning of a ftraw, take into his bofom.the 
very perfon whom he has formerly defamed as the moft perfi+ 
dious rafcal. | 

‘The Japonefe value themfelves much upon their conftitution, 
and are very clamorous about the words liberty and property ; 
yet, in faét, the only liberty they enjoy is to get drunk when- 
ever they pleafe, to revile the government, and quarrel with 
one another. With refpeét to their property, they are the 
tameft animals in the world; and, if properly managed, un-. 
dergo, without wincing, fuch impofitions, as no other nation in 
the world would bear. In this particular, they may be com- 
pared to an afs, that will crouch under the moft unconfcionable 
burthen, provided you fcratch his long ears, and allow him to 
bray his belly-full. They are fo pradicable, that they have 
fuffered their pockets to be drained, their veins to be emptied, 
and their credit to be cracked, by the moft bungling admini- 
ftrations, to gratify the avarice, pride, and ambition, of the 
moft fordid and contemptible fovereigns, that ever fate upor 
the throne. 

‘ The methods ufed for accomplifhing thefe purpofes are 
extremely fimple. ‘You have feen a dancing bear incenfed toa 
dangerous degree of rage, and ali at once appeafed by firing a 
piftol over his nofe. The Japonefe, even in their moft fero- 
cious moods, when they denounce vengeance againft the Cu- 
boy, or minifter, and even threaten the throne itfelf; are 
eafily foftened into meeknefs and condefcenfion. A fet of tall 
fellows, hired for the purpofe, tickle them under the nofes with 
jong ftraws, into a gentle convulfion, during. which they shut 
their eyes, and fmile, and quietly fuffer their pockets to be 
turned infide out. Nay, what is ftill more remarkable, the 
miniftry is in poffeffion of a pipe, or rather bullock’s horn, 
which being founded to a particular pitch, has fuch an effec 
on the ears and underitanding of the people, that they allow 
their pockets to be picked with their eyes open, and are bribed 
to betray their own interefts with their own money, as eafily 
as if the treafure had come from the remoteft corner of the 
_globe. Notwithftanding thefe capricious peculiarities, the Ja- 
ponefe are become a wealthy and powerful people, partly from 


their infular fituation, and partly from a fpirit of commercial 
8 adven- 
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adventure, faftained by all the obftinacy of perfeverance, and 
conducted by repeated flathes of good fenfe, which almoft in- 
ceffantly gleam through the chaos of their abfardities.? ” 

It is poffible-a fpeculative, philofophical reader, who feldom 
or never enters into the buftle of life, and whofe nerves are 
too delicate for extravagant objects, may think the above cha- 
racter overloaded with fatire. A reader who knows life, and 
who has obferved what has paffed in this iffand within the 
fpace of two years paft, muft think that the author’s pencil, 


if it has a fault, errs on the fide of delicacy. We will ven- - 
ture, however, to pronounce, that it is more chara@teriftically * 


true than any pi@ure ever drawn of a certain people, and that 


ridicule and reality ‘are here blended together with ‘inimitable 


art and originality. 

When we catry in our eye, that our author’s Caboy is the 
firft minifter of ftate ; that the Fakku-bafi, or the temple of 
the White- horfe, denotes a certain electorate, we have an in- 


exhauftible fund of entertainment; and while we difapprove | 


of the feverity with which a certain refpectable charaer is 
drawn, ‘we cannot help being fecretly plea with the juftnefs 
of certain outlines. 

Few’ readers can be at a lofs in recognizing the following 
charaéter, 

«'Of all’ his recreations ( meaning the high perfonage. hinted 
at) that which he delighted in moft, was Kicking the'breech 
of his Cuboy, or prime minifter, an exercife ‘which he every 
day performed in private. - It’ was therefore neceffary that a 
Cuboy fhould be found to undergo this diurnal operation with- 
out repining. This was a circumftance forefeen and provided 


for by Mercury, who, a little after the conception of Got- — 


hama- baba, impregnated the ovum of a future Cuboy, and 
implafited in ita changiing foul, which had fucceffively paffed 
through the bodiés of an afs, a dottril, an apple-woman, and 
a cow-boy. It was diverting enough to fee.the rejoicitigs with 


which the birth of this Quanbuku was celebrated; and ftill ~ 


more fo to obferve the marks of forid admiration in the parents, 

as the foul of the cow-boy proceeded to expand itfelf if the 
young Cubey. This is a fpecies of diverfion we atoms often 
enjoy. We at different times behold the fame fpirit, hunted 
down in ahare, and cried up in an Heétor ; fawning 1 in a prof- 
titute, and bribing in a minifter; breaking forth in a whiftle 
at the plough, and in a fermon from the pulpit ¢ impelling a 
hog to the ftye, and a counfellor to the cabinet ; prompting a 


fhoe-boy to filch, and a patriot to harangue; fquinting’in a ~ 


goat, and fmiling in a matron, 


¢ Tutors 


eT eT ‘entities oneness ih nent amy nn 
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* Tutors of all forts were provided betimes for the young 
Quanbuku, but his genius rejected all cultivation ; at leaft the 
crops it produced were barren and ungrateful. He was diftin - 
guithed by the name of Fika-kaka, and careffed as the heir of 
an immenfe fortune. Nay, he was really confidered as one of 
the moft hopeful young Quanbukus in the empire of Japan; 
for his want of ideas was attended with a total abfence of 
pride, infolence, or any other difapreeable vice: indeed his 
character was founded upon negatives. He had no under, 
ftanding, no ecqnomy, no courage, no induftry, no fteadinefs, 
- no difcernment, no yigour, no retention, He was reputed 
generous and good-humoured ; but was really profufe, chick, 
en-bearted, negligent, fickle, blundering, weak, and leaky, 
All thefe qualifications were agitated by an eagernefs, hafte, 
and impatience, that completed the moft ludicrous compofition 
which human nature ever produced. He appeared always in 
hurry and confufion, as ifhe had loft his wits in the morning, 
and was in queft of them all day.—Let me whifper a fecret ta 
you, my good friend Peacock: All this.buftle and trepida. 
tion proceeded from a hollownefs in the brain, forming a kind 
of eddy, in which hi$ animal fpirits were hurried about ina 
perpetual fwirl. - Had it not been for this Lu/us Natura, the 
circulation would not have been fufficient for the purpofes of 
animal life. Had the whole world been fearched by the princes 
thereof, it would not have produced another to have matched 
this half-witted original, to whom the -adminiftration of a 
mighty empire was wholly configned. Notwithftanding all 
the care that was takes of his education, Fika-kaka nevet 
could comprehend any art er fcience, except that of dancing 
bare-headed. among the Bonzas at the great feftival of Cam- 
badoxi, The extent of his knowledge in arithmetic went ne 
farther than the numeration, of his ten fingers. In hiftcey, he 
had no idea of what preceded a certain treaty with the Chinefe, 
in the reign of queen Syko, who died within his own remem- 
brance ; and_was fo ignorant of geography, that he did nat 
know that his native country was furrounded by the fa. Na 
fyftem of morality could he ever underftand ; and, of the. fqut- 
teen fects of religion that are permitted im Japan, the only 
difcipline he could imbibe was a fuperftitious devotion far 
Fakku bafi, the temple of the white horfe. This, indeed, 
_was neither the fruit of do&trine, nor the refult of reafon ; but 

areal inftinét, implanted in his nature for fulfilling the ends of 
providence. His perfon was extremely aukward; his eye va- 
cant, though alarmed ; his fpeech thick, and embarraffed 5 

his utterance ungraceful ; and his meaning perplexed. With 


much difficulty he learned to write his own name, and that of 
the 
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the Dairo; and picked pp a fmattering of the.Chinefe lan- 
guage, which was fometimes ufed at court, In his. youth, he 
freely converfed with women; but, as he advanced in age, he 
placed his chief felicity in the delights of the table. He, hired 
_copks from China at ap enormous expenge, and drank huge, 
quantities of the Strong liquor diftilled from. rice, which, by 
producing repeated intoxication, had an,unlucky effect upon 
his.-brajn, thee was naturally of 4 loofe flimfy textyre. ° The 
immoderate ule .of this potation was. likewife faid. to. have. 
greatly impaired his retentive faculty ; isafmach ashe was fub-. 
je-upon every extraordinary emotion .of fpirit, to, an. inves. 
luntary dif¢harge from the laft of the inteitines,’ ? | 

4 Dairo in the Japonefe language js-fuppofed to, fignify a. 
king. ‘ What rendered, fays our atom, the, knot of cope 
neétion, between the, dairo. Got-ha-marbaba,, and this Cuboy, 
altogether indiflqluble, was a fingular circumftance,. which I 
fhall now explain. , Rika-kaka not only. devoted himfelf intirely 
to the gratification of his mafter’s prejudices and rapagity, even; 
when, they interfered the moft with the intereft, and reputation . 
of Japan; but he alfo fubmitted perfonally tq his capriciops, 
humours with the moft placid refignation. He prefented hig, 
pofteriors té be kicked as regularly as the day revolved 5 andi: 
prefented them not barely with fubmifion, but with all: the, 
appearance of fond defire: and truly this diugnal expofuse was, 
attended with fuch deleftation as he never enjoyed. in any, 
other attitude.” ) 

f.we except the forbidding afpedt, ‘which was far from. be- 
ing the cafe, and which our author feems to have called in ta: 
aid the deception, the following charaGer is fo very deferip- 
tive of a degeafed noble lawyer, who is fuppofed to be one of, 
the Cuyboy’s affiftants, that it cannot-be miftaken, i 
. £ The moft remarkable of’ thefe fubordinates, was Sti-phi-. 
TYM-Poo, 3.man, who, from a low plebeian origin, had railed. 
himfelf to ong of the firft offices of the empire,’ to the digniny, 
of Que, or nobleman, anda confiderable thare of the Dairo’s, 
perfonal regard. He, owed his whole fuccefs to, his induftry, 
affiduity, and circumfpectiion. During the fogmer “yo of hig 
life, he ftudied the, laws of Japan with fuch feverity of iappli- 
cation, that though unaflifted by the leat. gleam hr genius, 
and deflitute of the fmalleft pretenfion totaleat, he made-him- 
felf matter. of -all the written ordinanges, all the eftablithed, 
cuftomas, and forms of proceeding in, the. different tribunals, of 
the empire. In. the. progrefs of his vocation, he became.an 
advocate. of fome eminerice, and even acquired reputation, for 
polemical eloquence, though his manner was ever dry;. la- 
Panes and unpleafant-—Being elevated to, the ftation be a 
judge, 
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jadge, he fo far juftified the intereft! by which he had been’ 
promoted, that his honefty was never called in queftion ; and: 
his‘ fentences were génétally allowed to be jaft and upright. “He 
heatd caufes with the moft painful attention, feemed to be in-" 
defatigable in his reféarches after truth; and though’ ‘he was? . 
forbidding in his afpeé&, flow in deliberation, tedious in dif~? 
cuffion, and cold in his addrefs; yet I-muft own, he was alo’ 
unbiafled in his decifions—I mean, unbiafled’ by any ‘confct 
oufnefs of finifter motive: for a man may be biaffed ' by the: 
maturé of “his difpofition, as well as ‘by prejudices acquired, 

and yet not guilty of ‘intentional partiality. Sti-phi- rum-poo 
was {fcrupuloufly juft, according to his own ideas «of ‘juftice, 
afd ‘confequently well qualified to decide in common controver- 
fies. But in delicate- cafes, which’ required an uncommon” 
fhare of penetration; when the province of a‘fupreme judge is: 
to mitigate the feverity, and fometimes even’ deviate from the ' 
dead letter’ of the common law, in favour of: ‘particular infti- 
tutions, or of humanity in general; he had ‘neither genius to’ 
enlighten his underftanding, fentiment to elevate his mind, 

nor courage to furmount the petty ‘inclofures of i Aare, 
pradtice. He was accufed of avarice and cruelty ; but, ‘in’ 
fa&t; thefe were not aétive paffions in his heart. e conduét : 
which feemed to juftify thefe impitations, was wholly-owing 
toa total want of tafte and ‘generofity. The nature of his” 
poft farnithed him with opportunities to accumulate riches ;” 
and as the narrownefs of his mind admitted no ideas of éle-~ 
gance or refined ‘pleafure, he knew not how to ufe his wealth 
fo as to avoid the charge of a fordid difpofition. His temper’ 
was not rapacious but retentive: he knew not the’ ufé of 
wealth, and therefore did not ufe it at all: but, was ‘in this’ 
particular neither better nor worfe than a ftrong-box for ‘the ’ 
convenience and advantage of his heir. ‘The appearance of 
cruelty remarkable in his counfels, relating to fome wretched 
infurgents who had been taken in open rebellion, afid the ran- 
corous pleafure he feemed to feel in pronouncing fentence’ of. 
death by felf-exenteration, was in fa& the gratification of ‘a 
daftardly heart, which had never acknowledged the leaft im-- 
pulfe of any liberal fentiment. This being the cafe, mankind 
ought nor to impute that to his guilt which was, in effect,’ the 
confequence of his infirmity. A man might, with equal juf- 
tice, be punifhed for being purblind. Sti-phi-rum-poo was 
much more culpable for feeking to fhine in a fphere for which 
nature never intended him ; 1 mean for commencing ftatefinan, ° 
and intermeddling in the machine of government : yet even into 
this charaéter he was forced, as it were, by the opinion and in- 


junftions of Fika-kaka, who employed him at firft in making 
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fpeeches for the Dairo, which that prince ufed ‘to pronoence 
ih public, at certain feafons of the year.’ 

The charatter of a firft lord of the A—+y, likewife deceafed, 
and certain , minifters of ftate, both dead and living, are drawn 
in the fame high ftyle of recognofible caricature; but we have 
many reafons for avoiding particulars.—Suppofing that-the 
land of Yeflo fignifies G y, few readers can millake the 
following portrait. 

‘. There was one Taycho, who had raifed thimfelf, to great 
confideration in this felf-conftituted college of the mob.. He 
was diftinguifhed by a loud voice, an unabafhed countenance, a 
fluency of abufe, and an intrepidity of oppofition to the mea- 
fures of the Cuboy, who was far from being a favourite with 
the plebeians. Orator Taycho’s eloquence was admirably 
fuited to his audience; he roared, and he brayed, and he 
bellowed againit the m—r; he threw out perfonal farcafms 
agajnft the Dairo himfelf. He inveighed againft his partial at- 
tachment to the land of Yeffo, which he had more than once 
manifefted to the detriment of Japan: he inflamed-the national 
prejudice againft foreigners; and as he profeffed an inviolable 
zeal for the commons of Japan, he became the firft demagogue 
of the empire. The truth is, he generally happened to be on 
the right fide.. The partiality of the Dairo, the errors, ab- 
furdities, and corruption of the miniitry, prefented fuch a pal- 
pable mark as could not be miffed by the arrows ‘of his decla- 
mation. This Cerberus had been filenced more than once 
with a fop; but whether his appetite was not fatisfied to the 
full, or he was ftill ftimulated by the turbulence of his difpo- 
fition, which would not allow him to reft, he began: to fhake 
his chains anew, and open in the old cry; which was a fpe- 
cies of mufick to the mob, as agreeable as the found of a bag- 
pipe to a mountaineer of North Britain, or the ftrum-ftrum to 
the fwarthy natives of Angola. It was a ftrain which had the 
_ wonderful effect of effacing from the memory of his hearers 
every idea of his former ficklenefs and apoftacy.’ 

_ The charaGter of Brut-an-tiffi, a warlike German potentate, 
is finifhed to the higheft perfection; but that of the London 
mob exceeds all defcription, both for humour and jultnefs. 

We are unwilling to be more particular in our account of 
this truly original piece of humour, for reafons that may. be 
eafily guefied; but we muft conclude, by faying as Shake- 
fpear does of mufic, that the man who does not love and re 
lith this performance, has no wit in his own compofition. 





Bb Marga- 
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X. Margaretta, Countefs of Rainsford. - 4 fentimental Novel, 
2 Vols. Price 5s. fewed. Johnfon and Payne, 


Tas novel contains an affeéting defcription of the diftreffes 

of an amiable young lord and lady, in confequence of a jea- 
loufy which had been malicioufly excited to deftroy their peace. 
The deepnefs of the plot contrived for this purpofe, involves 
the condu& of lord Rainsford in inexplicable obfcurity, till after 
a feparation of fix months from his difconfolate lady ; during 
which time, he indulged in fecret all the extremity of forow, 
love, and defpair ; the ecclairciflement is happily brought about, 
and the joyful and affe@ionate couple are reftored to their 
wonted felicity. 

As a fpecimen of the letters, in which this ftory is written, 
we fhall prefent our readers with the following. 

‘ Defpairing! reftlefs! forlorn ! No glimmering of hope to 
guide my fteps! Which way fhall I turn? whither fhall I fly 
from reflection ? Cruel refleétion, that tells me what I once 
was! what I nowam! I faid I would not write the caufe of my 
affiiGtion ; but oh! my deareft mother, the thought of a ver- 
bal relation diftrafts me! my heart would fail, my tougue 
would faulter, my tears would interrupt it. : 

‘ In fable lines, befitting the hortor of my fate, fhall my 
fate, fhall my diftrefs be painted. Sadly painful tafk! Be it 
once over, I will try to prepare my mind for the reception of 
fuch pious confolation as I fhall meet in the arms of my in- 
dulgent mother. 

‘ You may remember, madam, that in the laft moment of 
my happinefs, I broke off abruptly, hearing my lord coming, 
as I fuppofed, to myclofet. Unagitated, my heart never freer 
from fufpicion, I waited his appearance, my pen fufpended in 
my fingers. With a quick ftep he entered my antichamber, 
there {topped ; I liftened, I heard him groan, and ran, terri- 
fied, to know the reafon, Great God! what did I there be- 
hold! my Rainsford, my yet dear Rainsford! thrown back in 
a chair; his eyes lifted, his hands extended to Heaven ; his 
countenance pale as the midnight fpectres, and fending forth 
piercing groans, as though the foul and body were fuffering 
immediate feparation. 

* He faw me not ; I fell upon his neck ; I bathed his face 
with my tears ; I begged, I intreated him to fpeak, to tell me 
the caufe of his diforder. Receiving no anfwer, and fuppofing 
fome fudden turn had carried of Sir Edward; Ah! my lord, 
cried I, our friend Sir Edward Onflow,-is no more! How t 
faid he, without changing his pofition, dead! Is Onflow 
dead! Do no not alarm yourfelf, continued J, his valuable 
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life is, I hope, in no danger ; it was your agitation only, that 
made me fear the worft. No! no! no! replied he, and wag 
again filent. O Heaven! my fenfe of what I then fuffered is 
fo recent, it feems not recolleétion; my tears will flow; by 
their torrent my fight is overpowered. 

© My lord having, for fome moments, continued in agonies 
almoft convulfive, faid, pointing to my clofet, , Marga- 
retta; leave me; I will follow you inftantly: go! go! pray ° 
go! ! I have fomething to declare, the thoughts of which have 
quite unhinged my foul: leave me! leave me, my lovely 
Margaretta. Yes, cruel, cruel hufband! you called me your 
lovely Margaretta, to make the dreadful blow you intended the 
more. infupportable. 

¢ At his earneft intreaties, I withdrew, flattering myfelf I 
fhould foon know from his own lips what had occafioned his 
diftra&ting conflicts. 

‘ He did not keep me long in fufpence ; but as he came to- 
wards me, my palpitating heart feemed to forewarn me what 
would happen in this interview. You come, my deareft lord, 
faid I, throwing my arms about him, you come to-repofe your 
cares in the bofom of a wife who adores you ; I am intitled toa 
fhare in your affliction ; hide not from me, I conjure you, what 
it is that difturbs you. 

‘« His countenance had in it fomething dreadful ; he fighed, 
he anfwered not; he took out his handkerchief, and turned 
from me. Again, I implored he would fpeak; he attempted 
it, but could not. The fable on whichI had been writing 
ftood before us ; he took up the pen, and wrote thus : 

: We et for ever.’ 

There! there! itis done! ({aid he) as if glad the horrid 
words had efcaped him ; and falling back in his chair, gave me 
an opportunity of reading them, which I did, ftupified with 
amazement. Again he took the pen, and wrote underneath 
the lines, on which my eyes were rivetted, Search not the 
wound that rankles in my foul. Afk not. from whence pro- 
ceeds my affliction. May all my woes be doubled. May my 
name be abhorred by men; may it be blotted from the book 
of Heaven, .if ever I wilfully divulge it. , 

‘ Like one awakened from the fleep of death, I fnatched 
the pen from his fingers; abandoned to defpair, cried aut, 
Revoke! revoke! and fell, fenfelefs, on. the floor. His cries, 
his ftrenuous embraces, and the tears he fhed upon my fa ces 
recalled me to life. At that moment he did not, could not, 
hate me. O! that, with this thought, I had expired in his 
arms! It is neceflary, faid he, that we part: my vow is irres 


vocable! O! no, no, no, I can never revoke it ! 
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¢ Ah, madam, my mifery thus confirmed, would you fup- 
pofe it capable of addition ? Yes, I found even that was not 
impoffible ! He threw himfelf at my feet; and by an agony 
of paffion, which I had not power to withftand, exaéted from 
me a promife not to divulge, either to his fifter or his friend, 
eur unhappy fituation, the latter of whom he mentioned with 
tendernefs, that feemed to torture him. Oh! that his love 
had been half as fteady as his friendthip ! 

‘ Is it poffible he can be involved in dark, hidden crimes, 
the weight of which oppreffes him? If an involuntary fault 
hangs thus heavy on his foul, why does he not fuffer the gen- 
tle hand of affe&tion, compaffion, and forgivenefs, to lift the 
load from his bofom? Would he but treat me with tender, 
generous confidence, there may be yet hope, but that cruel, 
cruel vow, deftroys it. My fufpicions are horrid! they con- 
found and diftraé&t me! Ah, girl, girl! born for my undoing! 
My lord loves thee! Yes, madam, my ungrateful lord certainly 
loves Mifs Saxby! Witnefs God, I never hinted my uneafinefs 
till now! I knew you would fufpe& him ! By you, my deareft 
mother, I could not endure he fhould be fufpeéted ; the faults 
of thofe we love become our own, with the fante caution we 
conceal them. It is not I, unjuft Rainsford, it is thyflf who 
has betrayed thee. Horror! love Nancy Saxby! ‘Too, foo 
fure, he loves her, or why his difpleafure at my fending her 
from the caftle? Why his wifh of uniting her to Sir Edward 
Onflow, but to deceive me? Why his emotion, when he 
prefied to know if the loved Sir Edward, but from a motive of 
jealoufy ? Enough! enough! I can doubt no longer: yet do 
not treat the unfortunate girl unkindly 5 perhaps fhe is inno- 
cent, at leaft there is a poffibility af her not being intention- 
ally guilty. But what, alas, from a creature fo young, fo 
artful, fo impudent! Here I ftop, it would grieve me to con- 
demn her wrongfully. 

‘ I have been exceffively ill, yet the family fufpeéts not the 
caufe of my indifpofition. My lord never leaves my room but 
of nights, when he retires to his own ; and carries himfelf with 
a tendernefs fo truly counterfeited, that lady Emma _ can only 
wonder at my melancholy, without being able to difcern the 
reafon. 

‘ His want of affection to me I can but too well account 
for ; but why does he behave to his amiable After with cold- 
nefs, a coldnefs almoft bordering on contempt? Ah, what 
have I to do with reflection ? it flies me effeétually ; or, inftead 
of being ftupified with forrow, I fhould be frantic with amaze- 
ment. In the fame breath that he: ells me we muft part, he 


kneels at my feet, weeps, prays, and intreats I will not leave 
the 
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the caftle ; but I have withftood his prayers, his intreaties ; and 
next Thurfday, my deareft, beft friend, you will fee before 
you the moft difconfolate of wives, the moft dutiful of chil- 
dren.’ 

Thefe letters had more properly been denominated pathetic, 
than fentimental. The fcenes which they exhibit are intereft- 
ing ; ; and they abound with the genuine effufions of paifion 


and of nature. 





XL. The Hiftory of Mifs Sommervile. Written by a Lady. 2 Vols. 
8ve. Pr. 6s. Newbery and Carnan, 


"THIS novel, as ufual, is carried on in the epiftolary manner, 
and is, the firft volume at leaft, much fuller of fentiment 
than of bufinefs. The fubftance of both may be foon dif- 
patched. 

The Dramatis Perfone are a lord Kennington, who is fome- 
what turned of fixty, and a whimfical nobleman, but far from 
being a bad man, as appears by his retaining about his perfon, 
in quality of his favourite companion, the worthy Mr. Shug- 
‘burgh. His lordfhip’s daughter, lady Sarah, is ugly, crofs, 
and peevifh ; but his neice Mifs Kennington, whom he main- 
tains out of charity, is quite the reverfe of her ¢oufin lady 
Sarah. 

Thefe four arriye at Holyhead in their way to Ireland, where 
they fall in with a Mr. Bradfhaw, and-a Mr. Fleetwood, a con- 
fumptive young gentleman of merit, who are waiting there for q 
fair wind to carry them over likewife. Mr. Fleetwood and Mifs 
Kennington unavoidably fall in love with each other, and the 
two companies being moft fociably united, a beautiful young 
creature who is wind-bound likewife, but had endeavoured to 
conceal herfelf in the houfe, appears among them to complain 
of an infult offered her by uis lordfhip’s valet, who had 
entered her room in a female drefs. His lordfhip, and Mr. 
Finly, a young gentleman of fenfe and fortune, who had 
joined them a few days before, and Mr. Bradfhaw, of courfe, 
fall in love with the fair unknown, She becomes very intimate 
with Mifs Kennington, but gives the preference to Mr. Finly, 
who, by the death of a relation, afterwards becomes a lord. 

Upon the company’s landing at Dublin, Patty Price, which 
was the travelling name of the beautiful wanderer, gives them 
the flip ; but the envious lady Sarah, with much malicious 
joy, in a day or two difcovers her as a millener’s fhopwoman 
behind a counter. His lordfhip, upon this di‘covery, employs 
a Mrs, Bateman, who is mo better than fhe fhould be, te fe- 
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duce her to elope to her houfe, where he has an opportunity 

to fee her, This elopement, fore mifunderftandings, and many 
ill offices, brings Patty’s virtue into fufpicion, efpecially, after 
it was difcovered that lord Kennington had offered to take her 
into keeping, a propofal fhe reje&s with great addrefs and 
horror, by fuppofing that his letter for that purpofe had been 
a forgery ; but we fhall fuffer both our heroine and our author 
to fpeak for themfelves. 


‘ Mifs Price to Mifs Kennington. 


‘ Tam greatly difcompofed by what has happened ; we are 
never lefs fecure than when we have no apprehenfion of danger. 

‘ Mrs, Bateman and I had fcarcely dined before a coach 
ftopt at the door; fhe appeared confufed, and haftily with- 
drew ;—for my part, I had no fufpicion, confequently felt no 
alarm until fhe returned with affeéted parade, introducing your 
fine uncle,’ the venerable earl of Kennington. 

—I was both piqued and furprifed.—This is the moft une 
expected favour (faid the ill diffembler) ; I thought your lord 
fhip had been out of town, 

‘ And this is the moft unexpeéted rencounter, (returned his 
lordfhip, refpeétfully bowing to me) the lady on earth I could 
have moft wifhed, but leaft hoped to meet. 

‘ I am forry, my lord, (faid I) you fhould refume a lan- 
guage, at this junéture, you had {0 lately renounced, from a 
conviction of its impropriety. Iam exactly the fame Patty 
Price that was permitted, upon fufferance, to vifit at your 
houfe; and I believe lord Kennington never gave a greater 
inftance of condefcenfion on any occafion, than in permitting 
his niece to countenance her. 

* What a fweet, perverfe girl it is, Mrs, Bateman! (ex- 
claimed he, in his odd manner) but furely, fhe is not incorri- 
bug, ; a better acquaintance with herfelf and friends will teach 

ex to fee things in a different light.—How long, pray, have 
ou and Mrs, Bateman been on fuch good terms ? 

* You may {pare your enquiry, fir, (faid I, rather fretfully ; 
for I was piqued at the incident) whilft I am prefent, at leaft : 
I doubt not but you will find an opportunity.— 

—‘ To pay my devoirs to you (returned he) ; depend upon 
it, my fair creature! no opportunity fhall efcape me: you 
well know how entirely my heart is fubdued ! 

‘ This is very extraordinary ! (faid I, with a view to fet 
him once more right.) It is not many days fince I fpent an 
evening at lord Kennington’s ; his lordfhip was then gay and 
polite, but perfealy rational; nor did he attempt to affront 
me with unmeaning adulation, 

¢ Mrs, 
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* Mrs. Bateman, (faid he, haftily) I muft beg of you to re- 
tire: fome little affairs require fettling between this lady and 
me, that will not bear a witnefs. I am a man of honour— 
and expect to be obliged: — be affured it will occafion no 
enmity. 

‘ My lord is not a formidable obje&,—and it would have 
been the height of folly, in my fituation, to oppofe his requeft. 
Mrs. Bateman therefore curtfied, and withdrew. : 

‘ It is time for us, my dear girl, (faid your relation). to 
‘come to an explanation : you have ufed me ungeneroufly ; and, 
what is ftill worfe, affronted my underftanding. 

‘ Your fineffe (continued he) with refpe& to the letter, I 
could pardon, tf it had been praétifed upon a man of lefs ex- 
perience than myfelf; but the bare fuppofition that fo poor a 
deception could pafs with me, is never to be forgiven, . As to 
expofing me to my niece, making her the conveyancer (if not: 
infpeétor) of your pretty reply, can even that be defended ? 
and, I doubt not but your little fatyrical hearts mauled me in 
private. 

‘ Jt iscruel, my lord, for the mighty to opprefs the weak ! — 

‘ Opprefs !—Come, come, Patty, (faid he, endeavouring 
to take my hand) let me have no whining; I now demand a 
verbal anfwer to the propofal shat audacious villain was fo hardy 
as to make you: he is my very intimate friend, and a conqueft, 
I mutt tell you, of fome importante, 

‘ You are fenfible, fir, (replied I) I am under fome obliga- 
tions to your family ; ; but that’s out of the queftion; it is not 
in my nature to give: offence to any one, if it could be avoid- 

.ed.—But, if you compel me to fpeak my fentiments— 

* O my dear Mifs! (twirling his hand) fpeak, fpeak then, 
but Mterally, and I am content. 

‘ Then, Sir, your letter was not more deteftable to. me 
the firft moment I received it than at this junure ; 3 nor can 
my opinion of it ever change. 

‘ Patty Price, (faid he, with great fignificance) look on 
me—How long have you been under abject circum#ances. —If 
either caprice or misfortune has reduced you to the ftate I find 
you in, I have done ;—but if you was born to labour, you 
cannot reject my propofals. 

‘ I muft take the liberty of. telling your lordthip, (returned 
I, with fome warmth) your judgment is erroneous ; honefty is 
but an humbler name for honour, and thoufands of the 
meaneft condition are as happy enthufiafts to the one, as every 
day proves fome of the greateft are to the other. } 

‘ Mere cant; (cried he, fneering) the confequence of low- 
breeding. I never till this inftant really fufpected you to be 
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poorly born. You have, neverthelefs, feen but little of life, or 
you would be fenfible that what you call vice, and make fach a 
horrible buftle about, is the very eflence of gallantry and cha- 
racteriftic of gentility. But I perceive that Mr. Shugburgh has 
been tampering with you, who, becaufe his conftitution has 
been cooled in the falt-water, would deprive his friend of: his 
beft enjoyments. But I have aword more for your confidera- 
tion ; you fee how Mrs. Bateman lives; do you give into the 
fame amufements ; your appearance, your expences fhall not be 
inferior to hers, and by her alone fhall they be fupported. — I 
will never vifit at her houfe, claim your acquaintance in pub- 
lic, nor, in my moft unguarded moments, boaft of a fingle 
‘favour. Only let us fix upon fome fiug retreat for our. in- 
terviews, which fhall be regulated and: reftrained by your in- 
clination, 

‘ I can hear no more; (it was furely time to fly out. ) 
What can encourage you thus grofly to affront me !—the poor 
prefamption of your fuperiority ;—~but know,—yet to unde- 
ceive you, would be to gratify and indulge your impertinent 
“curiofity.. And fo it feems, my lord, your pride is mortified 
that a little tradefwoman fhould prefer ap agreeable induttry, 
to living’ with you upon the moit difgraceful terms ; but bé- 
lieve me, there is very little merit in refifting what cannot 
amount to a temptation. If 1 muft fall a prey to vice, lord 
Kennington fhould not be the man.— 

* No, madam, (grinning malicious) not, perhaps, whilft 
the ftrutting Bradfhaw was in the way; a formidable rival, 
upon my honour !—but I have no time for trifling ; I com- 
mand here ; and if you don’t think proper to relax fomewhat 
of your feverity,—you muft return—to your fhop again, ] 
think. 
© Tt ‘is well, my lord, (cried I difdainfully) and that fhop 
will ever prove an afylum to me beyond the reach of your ut- 
moft malice; the miftrefs of it knows me from my infancy.’ 
How the wretch was galled to hear I had one {trong hold on 
earth ! 

‘ It is fimple, Patty, (faid he, in his moft infinuating way.) 
to pufh things to fuch extremities. —I am warm, and you are 
yery provoking; but you know your power.—lIt will be your 
own fault if a word of this tranfpires to Mrs. Bateman.—A 
‘day or two’s cool reflection may be ufeful. 

‘ Hear me, my lord—, I will keep no difhonourable fecrets ; 
I would have faid—but he was gone—and Mrs. Bateman re- 
tired to her apartment for the remainder of the day ; — fhe had 
not the confidence to encounter the dependent on her bounty.—. 
So weak is guilt! fo powerful is innocence ! 
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‘ { am forry, for the honour of my fex, that fome cire 
cumftances refpe€ting me are rather fingular, as I am con- 
winced I fhould have ated upon the fame principlesy let my 
birth or education have been.ever fo low.—Thofe who. have 
any true fenfe of virtue, would not forfake her paths for all 
the allurements and advantages vice could beftow.—The heart 
and head perfe&ly correfpond ; fentiment, confirmed by rea 
fon, and reafon improved. by fentiment ;—nor is it neceflary to 
be well- bred, or to poflefs the fineft underftanding, to make a 
proper eletion, where the mind is uncorrupted. 

« What a quantity I have wrote !—yet not one word of lord 
Finly.— It is his diflatisfaQions alone that firs heavy upon me.—r 
Tell me all you have faid and done!|——-Make but his peace, and 
you will reftore my happinefs. I am, &c, Paice.’ 

The whole company are now disjointed on Patty’s account ; 
mifunderftandings encreafe among them, and fhe proves fuch 
a virtuous termagant, that Mrs. Bateman arrefts her for her 
‘board, and throws her into a fpunging-houfe, where the is. vi- 
fited and delivered by the good Mr. Shugburgh, the only per- 
fon in the drama whofe heart is difengaged. But the plot 
now thickens. Mr. Smith, a huge, ill-natyred, half-licked 
cub, comes from England in purfuit of Patty Price, who proves 
to be the only daughter of Sir Edward Sommerville, a baronet 
of 7000 1. a year, but, as it appears, a monfter of a man. Smith 
pretends, that he was fent by Sir Edward in fearch of his 
‘daughter, and now that he has found her, he will keep pof- 
feffion of her, and carry her back to her father, who intended 
to beftow her upon himfelf in marriage. | 

Before this, Smith had gained: fo far upon his lordthip’s 
good graces that he had confented to his marrying Mifs Ken- 
nington. In the mean time, by the evidence of Mrs. Trueman, 
a millener, who was Mifs Sommerville’s fuppofed miftrefs, and 
other witneffes, it appears, that Smith is Sir Edward’s natural fon, 
though he intended him for his daughter. Our author, there- 
‘fore, very conveniently difpatches Sir Edward in an apopleétic 
fit, without leaving Smith a groat ; Smith endeavours to kid- 
nap .Mifs Sommerville, but is difcqvered, bound ta the peace, 

-and appears to be a great penitent. 

Matters now begin to clear up; Mr. Fleetwoad is married 
to Mifs Kennington ; and his lordfhip, who was indebted in vaft 
fums to Sir Edward Sommerville, becomes a furious advocate 
for lord Finly’s marriage with Mifs Sommerville; but while they 
“are going to church, for we fhall be in as great a hurry as the 
puthor, the following feries of yettage paffes, 


Mrs, 
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Mrs, Fleetwood to Mifs Carey. 


‘ The fo much dreaded evil has overtaken us !—Overtaken 
us, my Dolly, at a period when we leaft expected. What has 
mortality to boaft,—when, but this hour we attain the fum- 
mit of happinefs—and the next are precipitated into the gloomy 
valley of affliction ! 

‘ Mifs Sommervile is carried off ; and my Fleetwood, Mr. 
Shugburgh, lord Finly, and Mr. Bradfhaw are gone in ‘queft 
of her. 

‘ We went to church all together this morning: lord Ken- 
nington’s coach and lord Finly’s chariot were our conveyances. 
The gentlemen had agreed to go to the Caftle, and lady Sarah 
would walk, to make a morning vifit. | 

‘ Lord Finly put us into the chariot, prefled the hand he 
feverally affifted, from love and friendfhip ; but little imagined 
it was the laft time he fhould behold us with fatisfaction. 

‘ We had only got one ftreet from the church, before we 
were alarmed by a concourfe of rabble; it was only a battle, 
the people informed us, and we might pafs fafely on.—How 
chance and defign united to effect our deftrudtion ! 

* We had proceeded but a few paces when fomething was 
thrown at the horfes heads ;—they began to plunge dread- 
fully, and I cried out for affiftance. Mifs Sommervile ap- 
peared uncommonly compofed, and endeavoured to perfuade 
me there was no danger; but fhe had fcarcely finifhed-the 
fentence before we received the terrible fhock of being thrown 
over, 

« [ am amazed the mifchief ended there:—many perfons 
were officious to affift us:—two chairs inftantly prefented 
themfelves; and as we were neither of us hurt, and impa- 
tient to get home, we moft inconfiderately embraced the 
means accident feemed to furnifh us with, of being conveyed 
thither. 

* I, indeed, arrived fafe; but Mifs Sommervile has not 
fince been heard of. I fent immediately for the gentlemen, 
threw them into the greateft grief anda confternation ; and 
away they all flew, heaven only knows where, upon a me- 
lancholy, and, I am apprehenfive, fruitlefs purfuit. 

‘ My heart is torn to pieces.—Mifs Sommervile, fo dear to 
me !—lord Finly fo dear to my hufband, is it poffible we can 
ever tafte felicity again ! 

* Smith’s wretches have certainly lain in wait for us, where- 
ever we have gone; and perceiving how indifferently we were 
this morning guarded, availed themfelves of our unfortunate 


neglect. 
on © T never 
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* I never expeét to fee her more; he will undoubtedly re- 
move her far from their reach or difcovery, arid—but here is 
lady Sarah ;—I cannot bear the fight of her; not ‘that I fuf- 
pect her upon this occafion ; but the has given many proofs of 
moft aftonifhing ill-nature. 

* * * . * 
Twelve 0’ clock, 

‘ Not a foul returned ; nor, I fear, the leaft intelligence 
obtained.—What a night is this !—and lady Sarah, how unfit 
for the tender office of confolation! As for my lord, he has 
fhut himfelf up ever fince the accident. I hall walk my apart- 
ment,-—tell the tedious hours,—and liften to every found with 
anxious hope!—That ever I was born! it was by my means 
that Smith difcovered—but I fhall pay the price,—Good night! 
good night! I grieve, for your part, in the general affliction, 

* 7 . * *. . 
Monday- morn. 

Oh, Dolly! I die with apprehenfion !—They are returned 
without her ;—but fome fatal cataftrophe, I am confident, 
has been the confequence. My Fleetwood fighs as if—Tell 
me not of eomfort!—J never fhall know. it more !—Thofe 
Jooks,—that deep affliftion informs me I am undone ! 

“‘ Does Patty live? have you feen or heard any thing of 
her ?”——He cannot anfwer; and my poor heart—Adieu, 


” Mr. Bradfhaw to Mr. Fleetwood. 


‘ Harry! my ever-valuable Harry! do not feek to know 
the calamity I can never communicate, Yet I will tell you 
—Oh! they have murdered the faireft !—Huth! Finly raves; 
—but he is delivered from the anguifh I experience.—The 
brain once deftroyed, can thought—I hear him again: on 
bofom he fhall recline. —Yes, Finly, once your rival, now 
your everlafting friend and companion of your fufferings !—I 
muft away : the fad ftory wil] reach you, alas! too foon.—Let 
the public a! it; the pablic alone can a equal be the relation. 


Will not aie relieve this buriting ba There he lies 
a horrid fpeftacle, quite exhaufted!—and to what purpofe his 
return of ftrength,—but to be expended in the fame dreadful 
manner. The human frame is not fo weak as generally re« 
puted,—or fuch confli&ts could never have been repeated, 

‘ I will get Shugburgh to write:—he, though not the leaft 
afflicted, is the moft colleé&ted of us all.—Scenes of horror are 
not new to him ;—and though he ever feels,—he feels with 


due refignation.: » BrapDsuHaw. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Shugburgh to Mr. Fleetwood, 


Sik, 
* I am but little equal to my prefent undertaking; but 


Mr. Bradfhaw’s ftrong folicitations have fubdued me, and I 

will endeavour to explain the dreadful hints he has thrown out. 
*‘ You are no ftranger to every proceeding :—I need not 

then tell you how happily I expeéted to have been this day em- 

ployed ;—but the work of Providence muft be better than 

mine ; and however hard the conviction, it muft at length 
vail. 

‘ Mrs. Fleetwood has told her friend the firft fteps of this 
calamity ; to her letter, therefore, I refer you—Recollection 
would be of no ufe to me upon this occafion. 

¢ I think fhe finifhes at our being returned ;—but. fhe did 
not fee us all: nor is fhe capable of difpatching the little the 
did know: that too lies at my door. 

*- We did, indeed return.—I muft break off a moment ;— 
the remembrance is too much for me. 
> After great difficulty and labour, we traced out the 
chairmen that carried the fweet girl ;—they were drunk,—and 
barely capable of giving us fome imperfe& information. 

‘ —They had forced her into a chaife,—and fhe was gone 
for Kilkenny. 

‘ We inftantly took poft-horfes ;—three fervants and our+ 
felves, with arms, was no inconfiderable body. They had 
changed horfes once,—had met with an accident to retard their 
expedition ; but had much the ftart of us. 

‘ However, we continued our chafe ;—and, between three 
and four in the morning perceived, by the help of the moon, 
a carriage flying at a diftance. 

‘ Lord Finly and Mr. Bradfhaw pufhed forwards ;—a fellow 
fired at them, but happily miffed them, and was fecured. 

‘ We now all of us furrounded the chaife ;—Patty held out 
her dear hands in the bitternefs of diftrefs; (Smith was evi- 
dently drawing fomething from the front pocket) and whilft 
we hefitated, left her life fhould be endangered,—fhot her dead 
before us. 

« Can you now not conceive the effe& fo cruel a difafter 
muft have upon our hearts !—for to defcribe even my own feel- 
ings,—is beyond my beft abilities ! 

‘ Lord Finly was the only perfon that did not utter fuitable 
exclamations !—I apprehended the fatal confequence. 

** My lord, (faid t) you had better alight.” 

‘< [am well, fir; (returned he, with miferable wildnefs)— 


fatisfied fir ;—perfectly fatisfied.—It does not hurt me :—I do 
not 
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not bleed :—it was not me he wounded.”—“ What do you 
mean, fir, by your queftion ?—Did I complain ?” 

‘ Thus he run on, until the violence of his diforder broke 
forth, when— 

‘ The fervants fecured the monfter,—Bradfhaw entered thé 
chaife and raifed the lovely body :—the ball had paffed through 
her heart !— 

‘ We returned, I told you ;--the roads were but indiffer- 
ent ;—we clapped a couple more horfes for the fake of expedi- 
tion ;—they had not got much above thirty miles.— 

‘ Bradfhaw and myfelf fupported—acrofs our laps fhe 
lay ;—-and we as anxioufly guarded againft every fhock of the 
carriage as if—but the tendernefS was needlefs—All fenfe of 
fuffering was at an end. 

- * The moon fhone full upon her dear face ;—I clofed her 
eyes ;—that was not the bufinefs I hoped to have been engaged 
in—the very day too— 

« Could any one behold her, and be an infidel ;—the hap- - 
pinefs that waited her was poor and defpicable to what fhe 
now enjoys—and may Finly follow he, and I fhall be refigned. 

‘ This world is not the place our foolifh’ impious hearts 
fhould doat upon ; yet’ fuch is the infirmity and corruption of 
our nature that common incidents affeé&t us, for a fhort period 
only :—the death that is preceded by what we call ‘a natural 
caufe, paffes foon off our minds ; s—and our extravagant and 
abfurd attachment to our follies is renewed, unmindful that 
the next fummons may reach ourfelves. 

« Providence, therefore, in mercy vifits us with fuch great 
calamities, as I have now fo imperfectly defcribed,—and fhall 
we not read all the meaning of it ?—Beauty, fortune, youth, 
and virtue, at once were blafted, as a proof of the vanity of 
the firft ;—and that the reward of the laft is lodged beyond 
the grave. | 

‘ She has died for the benefit, the eternal advantage, of 
thofe for whom fhe would have lived:—we that furvive, 
tremble at the horrible cataftrophe!—but the beloved fuf- 
ferer’s pang was merely momentary !—and lord Finly, onte 
delivered from his deplorable ftate and the compofure of a 
Chriftian, will once more be mine. 

‘ I muft acknowledge, that nothing ever touched me nearer 
than this lady’s misfortunes. 

« —But, my young friend, Ihave been frequently taught 
that leffon of morality, that can never be learnt in the temple 
of gaiety. Many dear companions have dropped at my feet !—+ 
the arrows of death flown every-where around me !—yet was 1 


preferved to extract a bleffing from the calamity of thofe T held 
, 10 
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fo dear !—Forgive the refle&tions of an old man, whofe love of 
the*dead can never be extinguifhed, and.whofe good wifhes for 
the living will terminate only with his exiftence. 

lam, fir, &c. SHUGBURGH., . 


Mr, Bradthaw to Mr. Fleetwood. 


* Finly is gone ;—in every refpeét favoured beyond your 
friend ;—the happieft lover, and the happieft mourner. 

* They will be buried together,—and I will attend them. 

‘ Lord Kennington is greatly altered ;—but who is not, 
that ever knew the lovely fufferer ! 

© The wretch will receive the common punifhment the law 
inflicts ; but it is abundantly too lenient for fuch a butcher ! 

‘ A fervant in Lord Kennington’s family, it appears, was in 
league with him: —he has efcaped for the prefent ; but mi- 
fery will overtake him.’ 

‘ We are to embark as foon as the melancholy office is per- 
formed! Was it not for the worthy Shugburgh, we fhould lofe 
our humanity in our affliction ! 

* But it is at beft moft hardly fuftained ! 

« Mr, and Mrs, Fleetwood,——Oh, meet us Chefter ! and help 
to chear them !—lI can do nothing,—even for myfelf.— 

Lady Sarah is the only rational perfon:—her heart is flint—~ 
and fecure from every impreffion. 

Adieu, my friend! What were your trials in comparifon of 
mine ?7—But Mr. Shugburgh—he fhall teach us to bear our 
fufferings with propriety, and derive benefit from every pang.’ 

We cannot help thinking, that the author here has been 
guilty of a moft barbarous, unprovoked, and ill-timed mur- 
der, for which the ought to hold up her hand at the bar of 
criticifm. She has, however, a great deal to plead in her de- 
fence. The truth of her drawing, in many of her charaéters, 
the virtue of her fentiments, and her eafy, unaffected, expref- 
five ftile, pleads ftrongly for a report in her favour. 





a. 


XII. Letters of the late Alexander Pope, E/g. to a Lady. Never 
before publifoed, 8u0. Pr. 2s, Dodfley. 


rp His publication, which is undoubtedly genuine, exhibits 
Mr. Pope in a new charaéter, for which it is hard to find 
a name. The lady to whom he writes is rather his poetical 
pupil than his miftrefs; but, at the fame time, he fometimes 
breathes fuch affeQiionate things in her ear, that we are apt to 
take them for the dictates of paffion. We are even fometimes 
tempted to believe, that his poetical advices and correGtions 
are 
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are near of kin to the leffons which Abelard gave to Eloifa, 
and that they are only the vehicles of a more tender meanieg. 
The reader fhall judge for himfelf by our aye before him 
the fourth letter. | 

* Madam, 

‘ I could not play the impertinent fo far as to write to you, 
till I was encouraged to it by a piece of news Mrs. tells 
me, which ought to be the moft agreeable in the world to any 
author, That you are determined to write no more,——It is 
now the time then, not for me-only, but for every body, to 
write without fear, or wit : and I fhall give you the firft example 
here. - But for this affurance, it would be every way too dan- 
gerous to correfpond with a lady, whofe very. firft fight and 
very firft writings had fuch an effet upon a man,ufed to what 
they call fine fights, and what they call fine writings. © Yet 
he has been dull enough to fleep quietly, after all he has feen, 
and all he has read, till yours broke in upon his ftupidity and in- 
dolence, and totally deftroyed it. But, God be thanked, you 
will write no more; fo I am ig no danger of increafing my 
admiration of you one way: and as to the other, you will ne- 
ver (I have too much reafon to fear) open thele eyes again 
with one glimpfe of you. 

I am told, you named lately in a letter a place called Twiten- 
ham, with particular diftin@tion. That you. may not be mif- 
conftrued and have your meaning miftaken for the future, I 
muft acquaint you, Madam, that the name of the place where 
Mrs. H is, is not Twitenham, but Richmond; which 
your ignorance in the geography of thefe parts has made you 
confound together. You will unthinkingly do honour to a 
paltry hermitage (while you {peak of Twitenham) where lives 
a creature altogether unworthy your memory or notice,, be- 
caufe he really wifhes he had never beheld you, nor yours. You 
have fpoiled him for a folitaire, and a book, all the days of his 
life ; and put hi.n into fuch a condition, that he thinks of no- 
thing and enquires of nothing but after a perfon who has no- 
thing to fay to him, and has left him for ever without hope of 
ever again regarding, or pleafing, or entertaining him, much 
lefs of feeing him. He has been fo mad with the’ idea of her 
as to fteal her piture, and pafles whole days in fitting before 
it, talking to himfelf, and (as fome people imagine) making 
verfes ; but it is no fuch matter, for as long as he can get any 
of hers, he can never turn his head to his own, itis fo much 
better entertained.’ 

The mention of Dr. Atterbury, bifhop of Rochefter, t taking 
leave of England, fufficiently points out the zra when thefe let- 
ters were written. They abound with that inimitable badinage, 
o 8 that 
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that urbanity and good fenfe, or, as fome pleafe to call it, that 
Attic falt, which diftinguifhes Mr. Pope’s profe writings, At 
the fame time; they who.are intimate with his perfonal hiftory, 
may perceive, even in this fhort publication, how jealous -he 
was of his poetical capacity, and. what pains. he took in re- 
touching and altering, and, as wé may call it, fitting on-a favour- 
ite copy of verfes. Thofe toa Lady on her Birth-day, have 
appeared in twenty different fhapes. He fometimes im _ his 
private letters made a frienid-a compliment of lines, which he 
compofed for another, or, perhaps, for nobody ; but he gene: 
tally took care to find them out a proper place in a larger 
work. The following letter fufficiently difcovers how much he 
affected to be afhamed of being thought an author by trade, 
though it is well known, that no man ever knew better than he - 
did how to make his wrhitige turn to account. 
* Madam, Twitenham; Aug: 29.- 

* Your laft. letter tells me, that if I do not write in lefs 
than a month, you will fancy the length of yours frighted me. 
A confcioufnefs that [ had upott me of omitting too long to 
anfwer it, made me look (not without fome fear and trembling) 
for the date of it: but there happened to be none; and f 
hope, either that you have forgot how long it is, or at leaft 
that you canuot think it fo long as I do, fince 1 writ to you. 
Indeed, a multitude of things (which fingly feem trifles, and 
yet altogether make a vaft deal of bufinefs; and wholly. take 
up that time which we ought to value above all fuch things) 
have from day to day made me wanting, as well to my, owa 
greateft pleafure in this, as to my own greateft concerns in 
other points. If I feem to negleé& any friend J have, I do more 
than feem to negleé& myfelf, as I find daily by the increafing 
ill conftitution of my body and mind. J ftill refolve this 
courfe fhall not, nay { fee it cannot, be long ; and F deter- 
mine to retreat within myfelf to the only bufinefs I was born 
for, and which I am only good for (if { am entitled to ufe 
that phrafe for any thing). It is great folly to facrifice one’s 
felf, one’s time, one’s quiet (the very life of life itfelf), to forms, 
complaifances, and amufements, which do not inwardly pleade 
me, and only pleafe a fort of people who regard me no farther 
than a meer inftrument of their prefent idlenefs, or vanity. 
To fay truth, the lives of thofe we call great and happy are 
divided between thofe two ftates; and in each of them, we 

tical fidlers make but part of their pleafure, or of their 
equipage. Andthe mifery is, we, in our turns, are fo vain 
at leaft I have been fo) as to chufe to pipe without being 
paid, and fo filly to be pleafed with piping to thofe who un- 


derftand mufick lefs than ourfelves. ‘They have put me of 
late 
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late upon a tafk before I was aware, which I am fick and yore 

of: and yet engaged in honour to fome perfons whom I muft 

neither difobey nor difappoint (I mean two or three in the 

world only) to go on with it. ‘They make me do as mean: 

thing as the greateft man of them could do; feem to depend, 

and to folicit, when I do not want; and make a kind of 
court to thofe above my rank, juft as they do’to thofe above’ 
theirs, when we might much more wifely and agreeably live 

of ourfelves, and to ourfelves. You will eafily find I am talk-- 
ing of my tranflating the Odyffey by- fubfcription: ‘which 

looks, it muft needs’ look, to all the world as a defign of” 
mine both upon fame and money, when in truth 1 believe I 

fhall get neither; for one I go about without any ftomach, 

and the other I fhall not go about at all. 

¢ This freedom of opening my mind upon my own fituation 
will be a proof of truft, and of an opinion your goodnefs of 
nature has made me entertain, that you never profefs any de- 
gree of good-will without being pretty warm in it. So I tell 
you my grievances ; I hope in God you have none, wherewith 
to make me any return of this kind. I hope that was the 
only one which you communicated in your laft, about Mrs. 
H filence ; for which fhe wanted not reproaches from me ; 
and has fince, fhe fays, amply atoned for. © I faw a few lines 
of yours to her, which are more obliging to me than’ I could 
have imagined : ‘if you put my we/fare into the fmall number of 
things which you heartily with (for a fenfible perfon, of either 
fex, will never with for many), I ought to be a happier man 
than J ever yet deferved to be. 

‘ Upon a review of your papers, I have repented of fome 
of the trivial alterations I had thought of, which. were very 
few. I would rather keep them till I have the fatisfaction to 
meet you in the winter, which I muft beg earneftly to do; 
for hitherto methinks you are to me like a fpirit of another 
world, a being I admire, but have no commerce with: I can- 
not tell but Iam writing to a fairy, who has left me fome 
favours, which I fecretly enjoy, and fhall think it unlucky, if 
not fatal, to part with. So pray do not expeét your verfes till 
farther acquaintance.’ 

Upon the whole, however, we agree with the editor, that 
* thefe letters, befides the naiveté of the ftile, the quick fallies 
of an ingenious mind, ‘and the graver obfervations of reflece 
tion and judgment, difcover the writer’s heart to have hada 
more amiable fenfibility, and to be tinétured with more good- 
nefs than his other writings of this fort do.’ 
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MII. Occafonal Attempts at Sentimental Poetry, by a Man ia Buff 
nefs. Sve. Pr. 2s. 6d. fewed. Durham. : 


Tes Attempts at fentimental Poetry are, in general, more 
fuccefsful than we might have reafon to expeét of a man 
in bufinefs: and the poetical bent of the author’s genius is in 
nothing more confpicuous, than that the avocations of the 
*Change could not reftrain him from making frequent excur- 
fions into the favourite regions of Parnaffus. 

The verfes in this colleétion are, many of them, of the moft 
oppofite nature, being either humorous or elegiac ; and yet 
the author often moves our rifibility and tender affections with 
equal addrefs. The following is a fpecimen of the elegiac 
kind. ) 

‘ Fall’n is thy pride, Edina! and thy hope; 
Thy walls, no more, a pleafing afpe& wear ; 
Thy fate to melancholy thought gives fcope, 
And draws from grief the tributary tear. 


‘ Celia is gone !—the beauty of thy court, 
In thy once-gay abode now dwells no more ; 
Thy youth to filent folitude refort ;— 
Unheard, their lofs, in mournful ftrains, deplore. 


‘ Let me, too raife my voice in plaintive lay, 
And weep the abfence of thy beauteous queen ; 
Till winter’s clouds, wide-dark’ning o’er the day, 
Shall rob the meadows of their envied green. 


« But fay, is’t winter’s hoary froft, or rain, 
That blafts the verdure of the woody fhade }— 
Ah! no; the groves their charms from Celia gain, 
Bloom at her fight,—but in her abfence fade, 


‘ Their fhy inhabitants, the feather’d tribe, 
While her melodious voice breathes heav’nly found, 
From the fweet notes new harmony imbibe, 
And, to her mufic lift’ning, hover round. 


* When foft fhe fings by yon clear murm’ring rill, 
As melting forrow moves her tender foul, 
The rocky banks commiferating feel ; 
To the known voice the ftreams, lamenting, roll. 


‘ Behold fhe wanders to the neighb’ring cave, 
To glad, with vocal found, the hollow’d dome; 
But Echo—(hark! the vain rebellious flave!) 
Saddens the gloomy vault with folemn tone. 


* Now. 
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© Now loft within thefe difmal-weeping walls, 
Ah! vainly, I attempt t’allay my grief; 
Frequent the dance of forrow-conqu’ring Sails, 
Dull concerts heat, or feek in mirth relief :— 


* With Celia’s charms no more the circle fhines ; 
Her fweeter chant enlivens not the band; 
Alas! my heart, where e’er I wander, pines ;—* 
My peace is loft, and pleafure’s at an end. 


* Defponding thoughts my tortur’d mind opprefs ; 
Faintly I try to utter with my tongue; . 
Heart-giv’n fobs my fault’ring words fupprefs 5 
Trembling the quill declines the woeful fong. 


* Ocome, affift me with pathetic moan 
Of am’rous melody, ye Tufcan fwains! 
Both love and grief unite, in ev’ry tone, 
To fwell the mufic of your foothing ftrains. 


« They come, they come, attentive to my call, 
Lo! they draw near, fweet chorifters of love !— 
When at thy feet, fair nymph! they proftrate fall, 
May they thy heart to foft compaffion move. 


* Could I then fee thee, fmiling, join their mufe, 
How would my breaft, with rapt’rous pleafure, glow, 
As thro’ my foul thy vocal notes diffufe 
The fecond blifs thou can’ft on man beftow. 


* May thefe relent thee, in a far retreat, 
To chear Edina with thy quick return ; 
Refleé&t, with pity, on the wretched fate 
Of thofe who /ove,—and Celia’s abfence mourn. 


* To me reftore, lov’d maid! my former peace, 
The joy I knew when Celia tun’d the lyre ; 
O! deign thefe manfions, with thy fight, to grace, 
And with new life my languid bofom fire.’ 


To our author’s pieces are fubjoined a few odes, the com= 
pofition of a young deceafed nobleman, which are remark- 
able for their beauty and fimplicity, as may be feen in the 
following. 


* Myra is abfent, nature fades ; 
Rofes and lilies hang their heads ; 
The birds no more, in airy cinctes borne, 
Aloft, difplay their quiv’ring plumes ; 
No more each fongfter pride affumes, 
And with his warbling, tries to chear the morn. 


Ccs, * See, 
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‘ See, the linnet on yon tree, 
Droops, while he fadly pities me, - 
And carelefs views his partner in the bufh ; 
While fits, befide yon mazy rill, 
Which oft does all the meadow fill, 
The once fweet-finging, but now mournful thrufh. 


* Will e’er my fair relent, and come, 
When I am dead, to view my tomb? 
And will the deck my peaceful grave with care ? 
Why would my fancy try in vain, 
To eafe by hope of blifs my pain, 
And paint my lovely Mira, kind as fair ? 


* Alas! I fear too true my woe; 
Ye fwains! in yon deep vale, below 
That aged hawthorn’s boughs, inter my bones ; 
Place me befide that verdant bed, 
Where Pope, to Mira, oft I read; 
And fince fhe’s gone have oft renew'd my moan. 


* Methinks I fee fome happy fwain, 
Who never knew, in love, a pain, 
Viewing my tomb, let fall a gen’rous tear ; 
Approach then, gentle-minded youth, 
And hear unwillingly this truth ;— 
“© Your’s may be kind ;—fhe’ll never be fo fair.” 
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14. The Small-Talker: a Series of Letters from a Lady in the Weft 
of England to Lady Anne D » abroad, *tzmo. Pr. 2%, 
6d. Johnfon and Payne. 


WE were not thoroughly fatisfied with the leading title to 
this volume on taking it up, and we were lefs fo after the 
perufal of it. We were, indeed, fomewhat furprized too, as we 
went through the flieets, mor to find the Small-Talker of the 
mafculine gender ; for there are, certainly, men to be met with, 
every day, who equal, if not exceed, the moft trifling and talk- 
ative females in emptinefs and volubility: our /urprize arofe 
from finding the hero of the piece, one of the vileft of his. 
fpecies, diftinguifhed by fo inadequate an epithet. He who 
avails himfelf of his perfonal advantages, attraétive manners, 
and captivating accomplifhments to gain.the affections of an 
amiable woman, meerly for the gratification of his vanity, 
and then wantonly deferts her in order to play the fame infa- 
mous part with another, isa difgracetohumanity, and ought 
to he hunted from fociety.—But to the point. Thefe letters 
are 
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are written in a fpirited and agreeable ftyle : the characters in- 
troduced are well marked, and many of the fituations in which 
they are exhibited, ftriking. The cruel behaviour of an.un- 
natural mother to an amiable daughter is forcibly defcribed, 
and the fufferings of rat daughter, doubled by the infidelity of 
her lover, (the Small-Talker) are pathetically related. The 
letters under confideration feem, indeed, to have been penned 
chiefly with a view (and a laudable view it furely was) to 
place the Male-Coquette in the moft odious light ; and we will 
venture to fay, that the reader who is unaffeéted by Mifs 
Dighton’s unhappy fate, is deftitute of fenfibility. We could 
have wifhed to have feen Sir William Lovedale. punifhed ac- 
cording to his deferts, 


15. The Sibyl. A Novel. Two Volumes. 12mo. Pr. 5s. feweds 
' Johnfon and Payne.» 

The Sibyl, if we are not much miftaken, will meet with a 
particularly kind reception from the fair-fex; many young 
ladies would be extremely glad, we believe, to have fuch a 
beldame about them.—In plainer terms, a fmart man of fafhion, 
defperately in love, finds an opportunity, under the difguife 
of a female fortune-teller, to be introduced to a couple of very 
agreeable fifters, confined (like diftreffed damfels in the days of 
romance) in a caftle by their father, a whimfical baronet, a 
man of a peculiar difpofition by no means to be envied: with 
the affiftance of that gentleman’s half-fifter, who pities the 
confinement of her nieces, (after having been happy enough 
to hear from his favourite’s own lips that her heart is not en- 
gaged to his friend) he has the pleafure of fecing her removed 
from her prifon, and is foon afterwards rendered completely 
bleft. He receives alfo, in a fhort time, no inconfiderable 
addition to his felicity, by hearing that his friend was equally 
bleft with the other charming fifter, remaining at Ivy-Caitle. 
In fhort, thefe volumes contain many ftrokes of nature, fenfi- 
ble and {prightly reflections, picturefque fcenes, and interefting 
incidents. Two agreeable and very worthy girls, who have 
feen nothing of the world, are pleafingly drawn, and prettily 
diftinguifhed ; and their ftrange father ftrongly marked. The 
principal charaéters are all, indeed, well fupported, and the 
fituations into which they are thrown are not only ftriking, 
but happily contrived to difcriminate them, and to prevent 
their appearing, to borrow lady Pentweazle’s words, ‘* very 


likely and all alike,’—-We fhall not think our time thrown 


away in the perufal of another ftory by the authorefs of the 
Sibyl, who had, we imagine, @ and in the letters mentioned 
in the foregoing article ---In both compofitions fhe difcovers a 


fruitful imagination, an acute underftanding, and a good heart. 
Cc3 16. Yorick’s 
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16. Yorick’s Sentimental Fournty continued. To which is prefixed 
Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Sterne. Vol. Il, 
andiV, 8vo. Pr. 53. fewed. Bladon. 

The immorality of this publication is equal to its ftupidity, 
and we fhould look upon ourfelves as acceffaries in a contemp- 
tible piece of fineffe, fhould we afford them any farther notice. 


a7. Thoughts upon fome late Pieces, particularly, the Death of Abel, 
and the Mefiah, To which are now added, Thoughts upon 
Noah. By John Whitfeld, 4. M. Re@or of Bideford, i 
Devonfhire. 4to. Pr.is. Hawes. 


The pieces on which this writer has favoured us with his 
thoughts are, The death of Abel, the Meffiah, Noah, Pame- 
Ja, Clariffa, Grandifon, Female Speétator, Epiftles for the La- 
dies, Familiar Letteys, Fables for the Female Sex, Vifions in 
Verfe, and Dialogues on Education. 

Thefe, he fays, are the moft mafterly productions in the 
Englith language ; and, what is a piece of extraordinary intel- 
ligence, he aflures us, that * moft of them came from one and 
the fanie hand, and carry on one unvaried, important purpofe.’ 

Upon reading this paflage we imagined, that our author 
thight allude to the well-known writer of Pamela, Clariffa, 
and Grandifon. But we foon perceived our miftake ; for he 
tells us, ‘ that the public is even yet to look out for a hand 
equal to thefe amiable and perfeé& produétions ; that the de- 
figner has thrown a fhade over his own perfon ; and that he 
was the Raphael of our days and nation; a creature little 
lower than the angels; the jufteit thinker, the fineit writer, 
the firmeft friend, the beft of fons, one of the beft of chrif- 
tians, and beft of men.’ i 

But who this wonderful genius, this Raphael, really was ; 
whether he was a man, or an angel, Mr. Whitfeld has not 
thought proper to inform us: and we fhall not pretend to 
form conjectures. We are, however, in the perufal of this 
pamphlet, naturally reminded of the. gentleman at Argos. 


* Qui fe credebat miros audire trageedos, 
In vacuo letus feffor, plauforque theatro.’ 


18. The Difefion; or an Examination of Mr. Ingram’s Blow, 
relative to the Death of the late Mr. Clarke, &c. 8vo. Pr, 
ts. Bladon. 


In our laft Review *, we delivered our fentiments fo expli- 
citly concerning the caufe of Clarke’s death, that we think it 
fuperfluous to fay any thing. farther on the fubje&, In the - 
mean time, we are forry to beholdany medical author fo in- 
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jadicious in his profeffion, as ftill to cite tafes from Mr. Pott, 
which are wholly inapplicable to his purpofe. In thefe cafés 
the patients were troubled with nervous complaints, of which 
not the fmalleft fymptsm appeared in that of Mr. Clarke. 
The remarks on Mr. Bromfeild’s vindication, and the account 
of his behaviour, afford additional proof of the acrimony of 
this illiberal writer, whofe Dif@@ion is the wrefting of trath, 
and the mangling of charaéters. 


19. Serious Confiderations on a late very important Decifion of the 
Houfe of Commons. 4to, Pr. 1s. Od. Bladon. 


‘This pamphlet cannot be too early or too ftrongly recom- 


‘mended. The decifion mentioned by the author in the title- 


page regards the determination of the houfe of commons. 
‘ That Mr. Wilkes, having been expelled, is by that expul- 
fion, rendered incapable of being elected into the prefent par- 
Hament; that, this incapacity having been publifhed to the 
freeholders of Middlefex by the writ as the law of parliament, 


_thofe who neglected to take notice of it, and ftill voted for Mr. 


Wilkes, threw away their votes upon one incapable of receiving 
any advantage ‘from them, and that therefore, the perfon who 
had the majority of legal votes upon the poll, was duly 
elected.’ 

The author enquires into the truth and legality of this de- 
termination, by eftablifhing, from the journals and other irre- 
fragable evidences, the three following capital fats. Firft, that 
the houfe of commons is a legal court of judicature for this 
queftion, and that they have a fole exclufive jurifdiction to de- 
termine ; fecondly, that they are authorized by the law and 
ufage of parliament to declare by their own refolution any per- 
fon incapable of being elected, though he is not under any in- 
capacity by aé& of parliament; thirdly, that in the particular 
queftion of Mr. Wilkes ‘ it can be maintained to be law, 
that any perfon expelled by the houfe of commons, is thereby 
rendered incapable to be elected into parliament.’ 

Thofe pofitions are fo ftrongly fupported by the journals of 
the houfe of commons, and other proceedings of parliament, 
that it would injure the thread of the author’s reafoning ei- 
ther to abridge or felec&t his arguments. He appears to be 
entirely maiter of the cafe he undertakes, and perhaps no 
publication ever difcuffed a conftitutional point more fully and 
more accurately. 

Notwithftanding, however, our great opihion of this per- 
formance, we with the author had gone a little farther into the 
principles of the conftitution than he has done, by proving 
the rationale upon which the precedents he brings were founded. 

Cc4 This, 
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This, we think, might be done from the hiftory of the ori- 
ginal, and prefent conftitution, of the houfe of commons ; and it 
would have given our author’s reafoning the force, not only of a 
proof, but a demonftration. In faé, the queftion in its pre- 
fent ftate is abfolutely determined, nor can the warmeft friend 
of Mr. Wilkes, or the moft fanguine enemy to his antagonift, 
hereafter have the fhadow of an objection to the above deter- 
mination of the houfe of commons. 


20. Real CharaGers and Genuine Anecdotes, interfperfed with vim 
Fugitive Mifcellaneous Pieces of the bef? modern Authors and Poets. 
Sve. Pr. is. Bingley. 

This is a low, illiberal, hackneyed continuation of Joe Mil- 
ler’s Jeits, and, at the fame time, a coarfe immoral imitation 
of Manley’s Atalantis. 


21. An Effay towards a Catalogue of Patriots, real and pretended, 
8v0. Pr.1s. 6d. Griffin. 
A wretched colle&tion from the hiftory of England, contain- 
ing trite invectives againft falfe patriotifm, but without a grain 
of wit or learning to recommend it. 


22. Rational Refults upon the prefent State of the National Debt, 
with a regular and infallible Proce/s for difcharging the fame in a 
few years. 400. Pr, 2s. Johnfon. | 
The meafure propofed by this author, befide the eftablith- 
ment of the finking fund, and lowering the public intereft of 
money, which have already been adopted, is, to reduce the 
public ftocks by like national authority. 


23. 4n Account of all the Monies which bave been iffued and paid 
out of the Receipt of bis Majefly’s Exchequer, 8c. from 25 March 
1721 2025 March 1725. Folio, 33, Wilkie. : 

We know not the meaning of this publication, which con- 

fits only of names and fums, if it is not intended to aflift a 


comparifon between the expences of government in the prefent 
and former times. 


24. Another Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the prefent 
Times. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Kearfly. 


Many of our readers may remember the publication of Dr, 
Brown’s Eftimate upon the fame fubje& with this pamphlet, 
immediately before the commencement of our late war with 
Frances and Mr. Voltaire obferves very juftly, that it was 
aniwered by the Englith beating their enemies in every quar- 
ter of the globe. Without entering into the merits of Dr. 
Srown’s performance, we will venture to fay, that this author 
‘: deftitute of all the properties, ilight as they were, by which 
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the doftor engaged the attention of the public. The latter 
affeéted the air of an Ariftippus.. He feemed to write from'a 
knowledge of the world, His periods were well turned ; and 
if fuperficial, he was plaufible ; in all which ‘charaéters this 
writer is evidently defective. 

An author of judgment, at fuch a jun@ure as this, would 
have been difcouraged by the fallibility of his predeceffor’s 
predictions, though he wrote at a time far more favourable 
than the prefent is, for farcafm. Our author writes lefs like an 
eftimator than a fatyrift, and lefs like a fatyrift than a mifan- 
thrope. His obfervations are rather coarfe than fincere, and 
his reprefentations are malevolent, but foured in the effence of 
dulnefs., It is plain, that he himfelf does not believe what he 
writes, that he fifhes not not for truth but fcandal, and that 
he exhibits caricatures inftead of. pictures, but they are carica- 
tures where no refemblance can be recognized. 

The ideas which he endeavours to give his reader are drawn 
from the works of the moft venal, ftupid defamers of mankind, 
begot in fpleen, and vented in envy, without a fingle obfer- 
vation that can atone for his ribaldry.—Our author attacks the 
lawyers with great virulence ; and, after the many fevere things 
we have faid, it is but juft we fhould give fome fpecimen of his 
performance, from, by far, the mot tolerable part of his work. 

« There is at this hour as much ignorance as knavery in the 
men of this profeffion: and it is difficult to fay, whether. our 
property or our privileges fuffer more by the blunders of ftu- 
pidity, or the fubtleties of the knowing; but from both thefe 
in a confpiracy againft us, we are in a pitiable fituation indeed ! 

« Our jultices of the peace are commonly as arrant block- 
heads as our country hedge-parfons, as Dean Swift, not im- 
properly, calls them. 

‘ They are abfolutely ignorant of the moft common points of 
law, and know as little of the conftitution or fpirit of it as their 
clerks, who, to do them juftice, are generally the wifer of the 
two. Magiftratical infamy is, at this time, moft illuftrioufly 
eminent. I need not remind my readers of inftances ; they are 
recent in every one’s memory; and every man bears the tefti- 
monies of them bleeding in his heart, fince the commitment of 
Mr. W 

‘ A legal ruffian is the worft of ruffians, in proportion as 
publick enormity is able to do more harm than private folly. 

* From the preceding view of this clafs'of men, it may be 
fairly concluded, that the prefent ftate of their morals is not 
fuperior to that of the nobility and men of*fafhion. It is mo- 
rally impoffible for much innocence or benevolence to exift in a 
fociety, the conttituents of which are either the flaves of lo-~ 
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quacious idlenefs, clamorous folly, or licenfed treachery. In- 
deed the vicioufnefs of a law-hackneyed heart is not eafily con- 
je&ured.—The brethren of the bar have a fet of errors peculi- 
arly their own: they have great originality in their crimes ; and 
all are fecurely perpetrated under the mafk of hypocritical 
equity.—It may be adopted as a maxim, that thofe who dif- 
trefs others, however artfully, are neither moral nor happy. — 
Fhe moft fuccefsful Scoundrelifm has its pangs, and fuch as are 


‘more than equivalent to its temporary tranfports or triurnphs. 


* I know not any who have more ulcerated confciences than 
the race of mortals now under confideration.——If the fall of 
profperity, the defolation of families, the difunion of friends, 


‘the deftru@ion of eftates, and the devaftation of property, can 


overload the bofom with criminal horror, they muft feel a 
perturbation of foul. which all their eloquence cannot calm, 
nor any fubterfuges alleviate. 

‘ But bad and cunning men have great partiality for certain 
opiates which bury difagreeable fenfations, and human reafon 
is fometimes fo perverfe, that when it cannot anfwer the tur- 
pitude of condué by a fair way of argument, it has a ftrange 
power of reafoning itfelf, by a new mode,’ into a perfuafion, 
that that conduét is conformable to theit rule of right.———But 
intereft feems to be now the leading and almoft univerfal 
principle of man.’ ; 

We fhall not follow this author through all his motley per- 
formance, fome part of it being in miferable doggtel. We 
fhall conclude, by obferving, that if over-loaded inveétives have 
any éffect, it is not that of amending, but of irritating, and of 
rendering the author as difagreeable as he is defpicable. 


25. Private Letters from an Ametican ia England to bis Friends it 


America. 8ve. Pr.2s. 6d. Almon. 


The vacant unmeaning mifanthropy of this author is pretty 
much on a par with that of the laft. His letters (as we are 
told by an advertifement prefixed) are fuppofed to be written 
towards the clofe of the eighteenth century, by a young Ame- 
rican, who is ftimulated by curiofity to pay a vifit to the coun- 
try of his anceftors. The feat of the government is fuppofed 
to be transferred to America. This plan, had it been proper- 
ly purfued, might have afforded much food for true fatire ; 
but the performance is miferably conduéted. The author 
writes more like a prefent man of the town, picl@ng up his 
intelligence from alehoufes, coffee-houfes, and fixpenny ordi- 
naries, than like an inftru€tive, though humorous, moralift, 
the character’ which he ought to have aflumed. On account 
ef its fimilarity to the fubftance and performance of the fore- 
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going atticle, we could not be anfwerable for mifapplying our 
own page, and fpending our reader’s time, fhould we give any 
fpecimen of the writer’s manner. 


26. Obfervations on the Review of the Controverfy between Great 
Britain and ber Colonies. 8v0. Pr. 1s, Becket and De Honde. 
We meet with nothing in thofe Obfervations that can induce 

us to alter our declared opinion of the pamphlet *, to which 

they are intended to be an anfwer. Our, and our brother Re- 
viewer’s main arguments are not to be fhaken:by any little quid- 
dities and diftin&tions, in which his anfwerer abounds. 


27. Prefent State of Liberty in Great Britain and ber Colonies, 8vo- 
Pr. 6d. Johnfon and Payne. : 

This is one of thofe impotent ridiculous publications, that 
endeavours to alarm the mob into rebellion, by ringing 
changes upon the words, Government, Society, Conftitution, Li- 
berty, and about half a dozen other expreffions, by which the 
author means no more than to perfuade a few gaping fools to 
buy his miferable flimfy pamphlet, which is drawn up by way 
of queftion and anfwer. 


28. A Second Letter to the right bon. the Earl T——e: or, the 
Cafe of J. W s, Efy. 8vo. Pr. 15. 

_ This rhapfody is fcarcely to be paralleled by the effufions of 

the moft incurable inhabitants in the purlieus of Moorfields. 


29. A Letter from Ephraim. Folio, 6¢. Evans, 


_ This feems to be an attempt of fome fenfible, well-meaning 
divine, in the character of a quaker, for reftoring public tran- 
quillity, by interceding with a r—l p———ge for a pardon toa 
popular delinquent. ve 


30. Sketch of Happinefs in Rural Life, and of the Mifery that at- 
tended an indifereet Paffion. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d, Millan. 
This fhort ftory is related in a pretty agreeable manner : but 
the author difcovers too much of the affectation of the Mo- 
ralift. 
31. An Introdugion to the Menfuration of Superficies and Solids, For 
the Ufe of Learners, By William Payne. 8ve. Pr. 1s. T. Payne. 
. ‘This fmall but very ufeful performance appears, by an ad- 
vertifement prefixed to the work, to be intended for an addi- 
tional book, to the fecond edition of an Introduétion to Geo- 
metry, firft publifhed, by the fame author, in 1767, and to 
which the reader is referred for the reafon given for each of 
thofe rules which are tere exemplified in thirty-eight problems. 
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The familiar and eafy manner, in which Mr. Payne has exhi- 
bited the operations for meafuring furfaces, folids, &c. toge- 
ther with the copious and elegant table, placed at the end of 
the work, for finding the fpecific gravity of various forts of bo- 
dies, induce us to recommend this little treatife to the perufal 
of all thofe, whofe bufinefs may require them, to have a com- 
petent knowledge in practical menfuration. 


g2z- The Bath Conte? : Being a ColleBion of all the Papers, Adver- 
tifements, ©. publifbed before and fince the Death of Mr, Derrick, 
by the Candidates for the Office of Mafter of the Ceremonies, and 
their Friends. Sve. Pr. 1s. F, Newbery. 

It is not uncommon in the hiftory of the popes to read, 
that two candidates have been fo. powerfully fupported that the 
parties have agreed in fetting both afide and raifing a third, 
who had-never been thought of, to the pontifical chair.—We 
are here entertained with a very full account of the war be- 
tween two rival-potentates for the fovereignty of Bath, which 
produced fuch animofities, that, had either of them been raifed 
to the throne, he muft have been involved in a lafting rebellion. 
The compiler has given us a full collection of the paper-ar- 
tillery and fquibs of wit difcharged on both fides in the heat of 
the war, till at laft both parties concurred in' the choice of a 
third candidate, and we take the firft opportunity of congra- 
tulating his majefty upon his peaceable acceffion to his throne, 


33. Amn Effay on Friendip, a Poem, 4to. Pr. 2s. Cooke. 
This poem is of the didaétic kind, and deferves more can- 
dour for its moral precepts than poetical merit, A dull uni- 
formity of cadence runs through the verfification: nor is the 
fentiment or expreffion always juft. For inftance, how can 
the florift blow variety ? 
« The lily, hyacinth, Narciffus, rofe, 
And each variety the florift blows.’ 
The following portraiture is a folecifm in Englifh poetry. 
‘ Seiz’d with the view, I ftood, 
In grand furprize.’ 


We know not, indeed, the perfon of the author, nor what 
particular attitude he flood in, on this occafion; but we imagine, 
that he muft have been drefled 2 Ja mode & Paris: for this is 
certainly French phrafeology. 


34. Lyric Confolations, With the Speech of Alderman W——, dt- 
livered in a Dream, at the King’s-Bench Prifon, the Evening of 
bis Inauguration, 4to. Pr.3s. Almon. 


We cannot read thefe confolations without regretting the 


unhappy fate of Horace, fome of whofe odes are here fo auk- 
, wardly 
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wardly imitated. We may all of us fay of fuch imitations, 
with the earl of Rofcommon, 


« I, who have ftudied him thefe twenty years, 
Scarce know my mafter, as he there appears.’ 
As a fpecimen of thefe poems, we fhall fele& the imitation 
of the following ftanza. 
* Non hac jocofe convenjunt lyrz 
Quo Mufa tendis? define pervicax — 
Referre fermones deorum, et 
Magna modis tenuate parvis.’ 
* But hold—this is too high a flight; 
I fear we both fhall come to fhame: 
Return, my mufe, whilft we have light, 
I am half blind, and you are lame.’ 


A few exceptions may be made, where the author has cos. 
pied the beauty of the-original with tolerable fpirit: but we 
readily admit the juftnefs of the defcription wherein he cha- 
racterizes himfelf, which is, that he is really endowed with « 
moft potent and firenuous inertne/s. 

In the frontifpiece to thefe poems, among’ other equally 
fignificant emblems, there is the reprefentation of a boot: 
ftudded with ftars. ‘This ingenious device was certainly very 
proper: for if our inert poet could not, as Horace, ftrike the 
{tars with the crown of his head, the next beft expedient was— 
to trample them under his foot. , 
35- The Profpe&: a Lyric Effay. By Martin Scriblerus, jus. 

4to. Pr. 1s. Tomlinfon. 

We are informed that this whole poetical raphfody was be-. 
gun and finifhed in the fpace of feven hours : and indeed there 
is no reafon to doubt of it, from the following {pecimen. 

* Let France boaft her gay liquid fcenes, 
Or, the beauties of royal Verfailles, 
They’re grand, where none elfe intervenes, 
But where profpeéts more famous prevails 5 
They’re then but the works of a day, 
Are even dry’d up as a flood; 
But, I fing fcenes, more lafting and gay, 
Which has for long century’s: ftood.’ 


* 36. Civil War of Geneva; or the Amours of Robert Covelle, ax 


Heroic Poem, in Five Cantos. Tranflated from the French of 
M. de Voltaire, 6y T. Teres. 12zmo. Pr. 1s, Bladon, 


This mock-heroic poem is not deftitute of humour and vi- 
vacity, but the ftrain of the ridicule is frequently illiberal. 
37. The 
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37- The Farmer's Fourney toLondon. 4 Farce, in Three A}; 
8vo. Pr. is. Baldwin. 


We cannot help owning, that this Farce affe&ed us with 
wonder, how it was poflible for any man to contrive to write 
fo badly ! 


38. The Salt of Sacrifice; or, the True Chriftian Baptifm delineated, 
according to Reafon and Spirit. By James Relly, 8v0. Pr. 2s. 
Bladon. 


This is an attempt to prove, that baptizing with water is 
now an unmeaning ceremony; that it was only a figure of 
fpiritual baptifm, and was to ceafe when the latter commenced ; 
. "that Jefus Chriit is the agent or adminiftrator of fpiritual 
baptifm, and the Holy Ghoft the material of this baptifm to 
the foul or fpirit, as water is to the body, in the external 
wafhing.’ 

This is the quakers notion of baptifm; and the chief ar- 

ments, which Mr. Relly has advanced in fupport of it, were 
urged by Barclay in his Apology, and have been repeatedly an- 
{wered. 


39. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Nowell: containing, Some Remarks 
on certain Alterations and Additions in the Second Edition of bis 
Anfwer to Pietas Oxonienfis, 80. Pr. 1s. Dilly. 


The author of this letter charges Dr. Nowell with having 
mifreprefented the fentiments of Dr. Dixon, principal of Ed- 
round Hall, in feveral circumftances relative to the expulfion 
of the ftudents. He exhibits the doétrines of fcripture, or 
thofe which he fuppofes to be the doétrines of fcripture, and 
of the church of England, concerning predeftination, per- 
feverance, and fatisfaétion, in ene column; and, in another, 
the tenets of Semipelagians, Papifts, and Dr. Nowell.—The 
reft of his pamphlet is taken up with remarks on Mr. W n, 
a gentleman whofe name he has recorded in his former pub- 
“ations ; with a defence of what he had advanced concerning 
t..e falvation of all infants ; and with other matters of no im- 
portance to the public. 


40. The Shaver foaved; a Macaronic Dialogue between B. and S. 
By a Matriculated Barber. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Fletcher. 


This writer’s humour is too local, his fatire is too perfonal, 
and his razor too blunt for the common run of his readers 3 
who perhaps might not be greatly edified even if they could 
enter into his meaning. 
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41 . An Addrefs to the mof reverend the Archbifbops, the righi rewe- 


rend the. Bifeops, and the refi of the dignified and fuperior Clergy : 
on the Prefent State of the Annual Charity for the Sons of the 


Clergy. By the Rev, William Scott, M. 4. 400. Pr. ts. 
Wilkie. 


Mr. Scott obferves, that the collefion for the fons of the 
clergy, feldom amounting to 1oool. a year, is inconfiderable, 
if compared with the fums which are contributed to the fup- 
port of fome other charitable inftitutions ; and that it is far 
from being adequate to the noble purpofes for which it is de- 
figned ; he therefore fuggefts fome hints, relative to the pre- 
fent mode of admitting the audience to the rehearfal, &c. 
which he thinks may be of fervice. to the charity ; and makes 
the following propofal : 

‘ I have been preparing a work for the prefs, the labour of 
the beft part of ten years, “‘ anedition of the New Tefta- 
ment :” upon a plan, never executed throughout, before, viz. 
« A Correétion of--our Tranflation, according to the Ori- 
«< ginal”—from the beginning of St, Matthew to the end of 
the Revelations : 

‘ A work, thd’ particularly ufefull to the learned and criti- 
cal Grecian, yet no lefs ufefull to the unlearned reader alfo; 
(it being all in plain Englifh) as: it confifts of a choice callec-. 
tion of edifying and entertaining notes, partly from fome of 
our beft and moft approved commentators, and partly from 
fome of our moft eminent and diftinguifhed writers, of whom 

very little or no notice, (in this way) has hitherto been taken, — 

¢ Tho’ I do not recolle& that I have a fingle point of reli- 
gious controverfy in it, yet if it is thought neceflary to have it 
examined, as to orthodoxy, I fhould be very glad to fubmit it 
to the fuperiour learning and judgement of fuch, as you, my 
lords ! fhall think proper.— 

‘ [have confulted the printer upon it, and he tells me, 
«< that it will make two volumes in quarto, at the price of » 


-only one guinea fub{cription for both. ‘That, as near as he 


can conjeéture the expence of printing five hundred copies it, 
will not exceed two hundred and fifty guineas :” 

« Now, my lords and gentlemen! as I have no friend to in- 
tercede for me (or more properly fpeaking, the charity) in re- 
commending the work to you, if this reprefentation of it might 
prevail fo far with you as to fubfcribe only for the five hun- 
dred copies, or whatever number further you pleafe, it is my 
exprefs intention and defire, “ That the remaining two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas (or more how great foever it is) ‘be on 

ply’ 
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ply’d to the fole ufe and benefit of this moft important cha- 


To this propofal the author fubjoins the Preface to his in- 
tended publication; in which he modeftly expreffes his Aopes, 
* that the deficiency of his bead may be fupplied by the integrity of 
his Seart.’ 


42. Concio ad Clerum in Synodo Provinciali Cantuarienfis Provin- 
cia; ad D. Pauli, die 25° Januarii, 1769. Hadita 4 Guli- 
elmo Markham, LL.D Eccleie Cbriff. Oxon, Decano. 410, 
Pr.is. T. Payne. 


The learned author, in this difcourfe, explains and illuftrates 
thefe words of St. Paul Beware left any man fpoil you through 
pbilofophy and vain deceit—fhewing us, how Chriftianity has been 
injured and corrupted by fophiftry, and vifiunary f{peculations, 
in every age of the church. 


43- Chrift’s Parable of the Ten Virgins. Being the Subjiance of 
swo pragical Difcourfes, By Henry Stebbing, D. D. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to bis Majefty, 8vo. Pr, 1s. Flexney. 


This difcourfe contains fome plain, ufeful inftruétion, de- 
duced from the circumftances of our Saviour’s parable, and ad- 
dreffed more particularly to young people. 


44. 4 Charge and Sermon, together with an IntroduGory Difcourfe 
and Confiffion of Faith, delivered at the Ordination of the rev. 
Mr, Abraham Booth, Feb, 16, 1769, ix Goodman’s-Fields. 
Svo. Pr. 1s. Keith. 


This is fo much of a piece with the publications which have 
ufually appeared after the ordination of diffenting-minifters, 
that it will not be neceffary for us to give any account of its 
contents. ‘The charge is by Mr. Wallin, author of Lectures 
on Primitive Chriftianity ; the fermon by Dr. Stennett. 





—_ 


A CAR D. 


4 % HE Critical Reviewers prefent their compliments to Dr. 
Swinney, and return him thanks for the example of can- 
dour and good fenfe he has fet, in profiting by their animadver- 
fions ; and for the genteel compliment he has paid them in his 
 addrefs prefixed to the laft edition of his ode *, which they think 
preferable to the firft. 
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* See p. 235. 








